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CHARLES ALFRED SEDGWICE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


——e oe— 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Master Sedgwick was brought to our office by his 
friends for a written examination, which was given 
through our reporter as follows. When we were informed 
who he was we requested his portrait and biography for 
publication.—Eps. Puren. Jovr.] 

Tus lad has a head measuring 21 inches, which 
is large for one of his size. He needs an abun- 
dance of sleep, in order to allow his brain to rest 
and his body to recuperate. He also needs exer- 
cise, in order to give growth and strength to his 
body, and to keep him in a vigorous physical 
condition. 

He has a very active nervous system, and a 
strong tendency to work off his vital power 
through the brain. Hence anything in the way 
of mind, character, scholarship he will accom- 
plish with remarkable ease and readiness. We 
seldom find so well balanced a forehead or intel- 
lectual region. He grasps knowledge from hear- 
ing and seeing very quickly. He has large rea- 
soning organs, which enable him to understand 
very clearly what he learns. Hence his mind is 
ripe, clear, and vigorous for a lad of his years. 

He has great natural ingenuity; he could ex- 
cel in almost any difficult manual effort. He can 
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unravel complications, and comprehend whatever 
is complex, as complicated machinery, and would 
show more than ordinary taste and talent for art, 
and mechanism requiring skill. 

He has very large Ideality, which renders him 
very fond of the beautiful, and gives him a vivid 
imagination, and power to enjoy or produce that 
which appertains to the domain of taste. His 
Language is unusually large, and his memory of 
words, aud his power to converse fluently, re- 
markable. He would excel as a linguist. He has 
an excellent memory of forms, distances, propor- 





tions, places, and events. His musical talent is 
indicated by-large Time, Order, Calculation, and 
Tune. We rarely find so large a development of 
the organs which give sense of harmony, melody, 
and musical composition ; and he would, if prop- 
erly educated, excel as a eomposer. He has all 
that literary taste, and also that power of combi- 
nation that large Constructiveness gives, which 
would qualify him for the most comprehensive 
and complicated efforts in that direction. 

He has a great amount of character as well as 
talent. He has unconquerable Firmness, and 
when he starts to accomplish anything, he feels 
that he must overcome all obstacles and triumph. 
He has the power of fixing and continuing the 
mind in a given direction ; is not easily diverted ; 
has a patient, plodding, continuous disposition, as 
well as sharp perception to open the way ; hence 
his Firmness is greatly aided by a disposition to 
be patient, constant, and active. He has a great 
amount of self-reliance; is very independent in 
his feelings, and is balanced on his own center of 
gravity. He seldom looks to others for help, but 
trusts to what he can do himself. Hence he gets 
the advantage of all the power he possesses, hav- 
ing so much self-possession and self-command 
that he does not undervalue his own abilities 
and doubt his capacity to accomplish. In addi- 
tion to this, he has great ambition and desire 
to excel, and to gain the good-will of others. 
We have rarely seen a child of his age with so 
much natural self-reliance. He does not bear the 
marks of being impudent, still he has no lack of 
Firmness, Combativeness, and Self-Esteem. 

He is comparatively cautious, watchful, and 
guarded, but this never deprives him of confi- 
dence in his own ability, or in the final success of 
what he does and wishes to do. He is very ex- 
ecutive and forcible when he becomes interested 
in an object; his whole life seems to be swal- 
lowed up in it; and he can evince more postive- 
ness, joined with self-possession, than most well- 
balanced men with large experience and superior 
talent. 

He is naturally upright; loves the truth; is 
just; generally respectful; and naturally dis- 
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posed to be kind. His temper is high when 
aroused ; and he will be able, when fully devel- 
oped, to control the minds of men much better 
than persons generally. He has naturally a 
governing power; he understands the motives 
and dispositions of strangers, and will generally 
be able to adapt himself to society, and to read 
character, so that he will avoid being deceived, 
and at the same time be able to exert a favor- 
able influence upon all with whom he comes in 
contact. 

He is strong in his affections, but somewhat in- 
clined to be special rather than general in his 
attachments. He values property, and will evince 
a desire to get rich. He has business talent, 
which is not ordinarily found in persons so fond 
of art, and with so much literary taste as he pos- 
sesses. He is naturally neat and particular. He 
acquires knowledge very rapidly, and is very well 
balanced in his judgment in respect to the knowl- 
edge which he acquires. He has a keen sense of 
the witty, and if he were thrown into society 
where it was called into action, he would become 
brilliant as a conversationalist. He has remark- 
able powers of description, and with his reten- 
tiveness of memory and clearness of judgment, 
joined to large language, he can hardly fail to 
distinguish himself as a conversationalist, and in 
any department of social life. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Master Cuarutes Atraep Sepewick, the 
remarkable boy- performer on the novel and extra- 
ordinary instrument, the concertina, was born in 
London in 1850, and for the last four years has 
resided with his father in New York and Brook- 
lyn, during which time he has frequently given 
musical entertainments, accompanied by his fa- 
ther, who is also a master of the concertina, and 
a fine musical composer, which have received the 
highest commendation of musical critics and jour- 
nals. 

Mrs. Sedgwick, the mother of Charles, yielded 
up her life ig giving him birth, and her only son 
inherited her high-wrought temperament, and 
many artistic and intellectual graces, together 
with the decided musical talents of his father. 

The paternal grandmother of little Charles, 
Mrs. Margaret Sedgwick, was of a literary turn 
of mind, and an occasional contributor to the old 
London Magazine, and other serials, published 
twenty-five years ago, and war for many years an 
intimate friend of John Hamilton Reynolds and 
Thomas Hood, The maiden name of our subject’s 
mother was Newton, and her father’s family trace 
their descent in a direct line from Sir Isaac New- 
top. His paternal grandfather, Mr. John Sedg- 
wick, was inclined to philosophical and scientific 
pursuits. He expended a great portion of his in- 
come in chemical, electrical, and other experi- 
ments and apparatus. He was the friend and 
patron of Charles Wheatstone (now Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Queen’s College, London, 
and one of the inventors of Electric Telegraphy), 
in his younger days ; and at his death Mr. Wheat- 
stone bought his electrical machine, etc., from his 
widow, the grandmother of Charles, for $500. 
Previous to his death, he and Mr. Wheatstone 
were closeted together, evening after evening, for 
a considerable period of time, in the laboratory of 
Mr. 8. ; and it is more thyn probable that some 
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of the knowledge that Prof. Wheatstone has im- 
parted to the world in later years emanated origi- 
nally from the grandfather of our subject, Mr. 
John Sedgwick. Thus, it will be seen that our 
musical prodigy owes his origin to a paternity 
quite likely to entail upon him many of the ele- 
ments of intellectual and artistic greatness. 

Charles has received his musical instruction 
chiefly from his father, Mr. Alfred Sedgwick ; 
and, in addition to his wonderful mastery of the 
concertina, has made considerable proficiency on 
the violin and piano-forte. It is the intention of 
his father to have Charles make the violin his 
chief study hereafter. It is an interesting sight 
to see this tiny, yet dignified, refined, and gentle- 
manly boy, as he gives lessons to bearded men 
and eminent musicians on his concertina, as he is 
entirely competent to do, and often does. His 
last public appearance was at a private benefit 
reading, given by ‘“ Little Ella,” at Mr. Curtis’ 
music-rooms, on Broadway, some weeks since ; on 
which occasion he repeatedly callei down the 
house by his masterly performance. 

The concertina is the invention of Prof. Wheat- 
stone; and, owing to the happy arrangement of 
the fingering, which places all the keys imme- 
diately, yet not inconveniently, under the hands, 
and also from the tones being already formed, 
thereby doing away with the drudgery of acquir- 
ing an embouchure, or learning to stop in tune, 
the student may almost at once acquire a com- 
mand of the scales, and with a very moderate 
degree of practice will speedily arrive at such a 
degree of proficiency as will enable him to play 
with ease to himself and amusement to others. 

This instrument is but little known in America. 
In fact, many persons form the idea that << con- 
certina” is only another word for ** accordeon,” 
than which nothing can be more erroneous; for 
although the tones are produced on the same 
principle, viz, the pressure of air on metallic 
springs, it differs from that and other instruments 
of the same family in most other points. One of 
the most essential being the production of the 
same sound from each key, whether the bellows 
be opened or close. The concertina is, in fact, a 
perfect instrument, capable of being made to pro- 
duce and modulate any known combination of 
harmony within its compass, and possessing an 
equal brilliancy and rapidity of execution with 
the violin or flute, while the most difficult music 
written for these instruments may be performed 
onit. That its power for expression is equal to 
most other instruments, and superior to many, 
will be readily understood, when we reflect that, 
after the voice, the hand ranks highest as a means 
of expressing the sentiments of the mind; and as 
the bellows is so flexible, that the slightest pres- 
sure is immediately communicated to the note, a 
performer has the power of graduating the tone 
from a perfect whisper to the loudest sound of 
which the instrument is capable. The bellows of 
the concertina may, in some measure, be com- 
pared to the bow of a violin, as not only the 
quality of tone, but the reading and style of exe- 
cution, is most essentially dependent on its care- 
ful and judicions use. As compared with other 
instruments, it is very easy of acquirement. In 
speaking of the violin, undoubtedly the finest 
of all mechanical contrivances for the production 
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of musical sound, Dr. Johnson has remarked, 
** that there is nothing in which the power of art 
is shown as much as in playing on the fiddle. In 
all other things,” continued he, ‘‘ we can do some- 
thing at first. Any man will forge a bar of iron, 
if you give him a hammer. Not so well as a 
smith, perhaps, bat tolerably. He will saw a 
piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy 
one; but, give him a fiddle and fiddlestick, and 
he can do nothing.” Next to the violin, the 
piano-forte is most generally in use, owing to its 
immense range of notes and the power of its har- 
monies enabling the performer to assimilate the 
effects of the orchestra upon it; but here, as in 
most other branches of art at the present day, a 
moderate player will generally pass unnoticed. 
The difficulties to be overcome before he can com- 
pete with the generality of modern pianists is a 
trial even to the most courageous. A great por- 
tion of the fashionable performances on the piano, 
now-a-days, consists of a series of notes striking 
upon the ear in quick succession, and pleasing 
chiefly from their mere rapidity. To use the 
words of a modern author on this subject, the 
hand, and not the head, is the fortune of your 
modern pianist; and true musical feeling often 
ranks second to long fingers. Other instruments 
present similar difficulties, only to be overcome 
by laber and continuous study. There is no royal 
road to music; and however rich a man may be, 
his dollars can not purchase a practical knowledge 
of ** sweet sounds” off-hand. 





MARRYING COUSINS. 


Tuis question has been discussed by phys- 
iologists and observed by the common people, until 
a general conclusion seems to prevail that the 
marriage of cousins, or mere blood relations, is 
unfavorable to the health or mental soundness of 
the progeny. We know this fact, the union of 
blood relations, obtains in relation to the lower 
animals ; and “ crossing the breed” is studied and 
understood to be successful and profitable by the 
most ignorant boors. 

This law holds good in the vegetable as well as 
in the animal world. Corn planted many years 
on the same soil will dwindle and almost run out, 
but change the seed with a neighbor occasionally, 
and it is maintained in quality, and often much 
improved. Soil and climate modify mankind and 
animals in quality and appearance, and doubt- 
less, to a great extent, change the constitutional 
peculiarities of persons. The Evglishman of the 
third generation in India, in Jamaica, and in 
Canada would be so changed that the relatives in 
England would see but little resemblance, though 
all came from the same pair. The mere fact, 
however, of persons being cousins, does not prove 
that they are in constitution very similar, though 
they are much more likely to be similar, or to be 
nearly alike in consanguinity than persons who 
bear no near relationship. It sometimes hap- 
pens that cousins are much more nearly of 
one stock or alike than some who are own 
brothers. Suppose two daughters resemble their 
father very strongly ; they marry men very un- 
like themselves, and each has a child strongly 
resembling herself. These cousins marrying, 
would bring together that likeness of consan- 
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guinity which would be disastrous to their prog- 
eny. Now suppose these mothers to have each 
another child, one resembling the mother, the 
other the father, which father was very dissim- 
jlar to the mother, such cousins would have 
qualities very different: one, for example, would 
be bony, with dark complexion, tall figure, black 
hair and eyes, and with a grum voice and an or- 
ganization indicating a high degree of the motive 
temperament—while the other would be of fair 
complexion, blue eyes, delicate features, soft, 
fine, light hair, and a whole outline of constitu- 
tion indicating a predominance of the mental 
temperament. Now these pairs, coming from the 
same parents, and being cousins, are very un- 
like, but according to the doctrine of consanguin- 
ity under consideration, it would be far less 
disastrous for those who are unlike to marry 
than for those who bear this strong resemblance. 
These remarks are suggested by the following 
letter : 


Eps. Puren. JouRNAL—Much has been said of 
late of the intermarrying of cousins, a notice 
about which I saw in your PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journax for September last, but it did not ex- 
lain some things which I wish to ask you, viz. : 
bepaing my cousin to be born and raised in 
England, and perhaps has never been outside of 
England, and I to be born in this country. My 
arents having lived here upward of ten years 

fore my birth, and up to the past year I have 
been in delicate health, but am now very well and 
hearty, while my cousin is and always has been 
hearty and well, I wish to ask you if there is not 
enough difference in blood for us to get married, 
as though we were in no way connected? Please 
answer through your Journal, and oblige 

A Sussceiser. 


The fact of climate, doubtless, has much to do 
with modifying temperament and constitution. 
We know that the English being ruddy, muscu- 
lar, and hearty, become sharp-featured, nervous, 
wide-awake, and spirited by being transplanted 
to the hotter and drier climate of the United 
States; and this would have a tendency to mod- 
ify the constitution of the writer of the letter. 
His parents, being in this country ten years, 
would become acclimated, sharpened, and some- 
what changed, and the son being a native of this 
country would still be farther removed from the 
influences of the British climate, and render a 
marriage between him and his English cousin less 





objectionable than if they had been reared in the 


| same neighborhood, affected by the same climate, 


food, habits, and moral associations. Still, not- 
withstanding this change of climate, if the two 


| parents of the parties in question, who are blood 
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| Telations, and from whom the cousinship comes, 
| are similar to each other, and strongly resemble 
one common parent, these two cousins are doubt- 
less too near alike, and ought not to marry. If 
this be not the case, of which they must be the 
judges, the objections to their marriage on the 
ground of consanguinity are whittled down toa 
small point, and we think are by no means formi- 
dable. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that a per- 
son with black hair and black eyes may carry 
enough of his fair-haired and blue-eyed mother in 
his veins to transmit to a daughter all the pecu- 
liarities of his mother, whose voice, walk, dispo- 
tition, and looks may be almost perfectly repro- 


| ‘uced in this grandchild. In a similar way dif- 





ferent marks, such as white locks of hair, and 
other marks and deformities, sometimes appear to 
slumber for two or three generations, and reap- 
pear, and are thus carried on in the line of a fam- 
ily for centuries; so that, after all, this marrying 
of coisins is rather risky business. But cousins, 
and nominally blood relations, are not the only 
marriageable persons who should not intermarry. 
Many men and women of similar temperament, 
and that temperament not a well-balanced one, 
should not intermarry. The crossing and mixing 
of dissimilar temperaments, and the intermar- 
riage of different nations, if those nations are 
about equal, mutually improves the health, en- 
ergy, intelligence, and progress of the race. 





CONTINUITY AND VARIETY. 


Tre people of this country and age are too ver- 
satile. Their education is perverted, not only in 
the great routine of studies, but in all that per- 
tains to business. This restless, uneasy disposi- 
tion is partly inherited from parents whose minds 
are dissipated with a life of variety, and partly 
from such an education as such parents would be 
likely to give their children. The old, time-worn 
motto, that “ continual dropping wears the rock,” 
and its counterpart, ‘‘ the rolling stone gathers 
no moss,”’ seem to be parallelisms of the two prin- 
ciples constituting our title, ‘* Continuity and 
Variety.” 

The human mind has a faculty which tends to 
continuous action on one point or in one direction. 
It has another, called Order, which recognizes 
uniformity ; another, called Time, which recog- 
nizes periodicity, that is to say, particular facts 
at particular times Other elements of the mind 
recognize the law of variety, and make change of 
position, pursuit, and thought necessary to the 
mind’s health. Some persons possess order, uni- 
formity, and continuity of mental action; others 
are experimental, versatile, and changeable to 
the last degree. If we seek for the truth on this 
subject from either class, we would be likely to 
get the result of a warped and eccentric charac- 
ter too impractical for the general mind. 

The phrenological idea is, that all the faculties 
should be exercised in their due measure; that 
each duty of life should be performed heartily, 
efficiently, and promptly; that too many duties 
shall not be crowded into a given time; that 
everything man does should be well done, and 
also done at the proper time. And if this law of 
method, perseverance, and uniformity were abro- 
gated, who could depend upon his neighbor, or 
who, indeed, could depend upon himself? 

We should not be governed too much by our im- 
pulses; it will not do to “put the hand to the 
plow, and then look back,” because it is cold, and 
hard, and difficult; if we do, we must share the 
consequences, namely, to “beg in harvest, and 
have nothing.” The proper development of con- 
tinuity in the mind leads to the finishing of what- 
ever is begun. If it can not be accomplished in 
an hour, a day, or week, the mind must keep the 
subject in hand and return to it, as the day re- 
turns succeeding night. 

In the training of children, parents should 
guard particularly against allowing them to form 
vagrant habits of mind and action. How often 











do we see the boy starting, with earnest resolu- 
tion, to build a kite. Hecan hardly wait for his 
breakfast ; the whole house must be laid under con- 
tribution for room, material, and such advice and 
assistance as he needs. He works for an hour or 
two; and when he becomes a little weary from 
exertion, and impatient from ill success, he throws 
up the whole affair, and before 12 o'clock his 
kite is banished entirely from his mind, and he is 
bent upon building a fort, a windmill, or upon 
some other boyish contrivance. Let us suppose, 
for a moment, that the boy is a man, and instead 
of the kite, he engages in building a house or 
bridge, and by the time he has his timber on 
hand and half f.amed, and his foundation com- 
menced, he throws up the scheme, and in three 
days he were to be found digging a well, mining, 
opening a stone quarry, or building a steam- 
boat. 


The boy, if he be inclined to such versatility of 
mind, should be required to stop and count the 
cost before he commences his boat, or kite, or 
hand-sled. He should be induced to look forward 
to see how many hours or days it will require to 
finish properly what he proposes to begin. This 
done, he should be induced to select all his mate- 
rial and provide himself with the tools necessary 
to complete his work. Then when he commences, 
he should not only be instructed, but required to 
continue. The parents should plan for him, so 
that he can have such a command of his time as 
will be necessary to complete his work in a rea- 
sonable time. In like manner, when he is re- 
quired to do any work or task for the family he 
should be kept at it until it is finished ; he should 
not be allowed to sit down and read when he is 
half dressed, or to leave the table for some amuse- 
ment or sport, and finish his repast by piece- 
meal. The same law should be enforced relative 
to his amusements; he should not mix play and 
work together, for the sake of the work as well as 
for the sake of the play—for mixing, spoils them 
both. He should be required to work heartily, 
thoroughly, and earnestly until he has completed 
what he has to do, or so much of it as is requisite 
for the time being ; then he should be allowed his 
term of pastime and play, unmixed with care. 
His parents should be as careful about consuming 
the child’s play-time or breaking in upon it as 
they would be not to have a child or servant 
neglect his duties for the sake of play. Nor 
should a child be allowed to take a book either to 
read or study unless he is to have time to make a 
business of it undisturbed, say for half an hour or 
longer ; then he can begin and complete a sub- 
ject which will be of service to him. But if 
broken off in the midst of an interesting passage, 
it serves to dissipate the mind and give it a fugi- 
tive, unsettled condition. 


This rule should be carried into the school. 
Arithmetic, for example, should be followed faith- 
fully, with nothing to interfere, a sufficiently long 
time to do up a proper amount of work in that 
line for the day or session. But the pupil should 
not be continued at one study long enough to 
weary the faculties through which the study is 
prosecuted, lest the mind become disgusted and 
the study repugnant. Then he should go to 
another study, say to geography, grammar, men- 
tal philosophy, chemistry, or any other, and thus 
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exercise another class of mental faculties, and 
give new scope to the imagination and reason. 

Our opinion is, that all the studies usually 
taught in the schools should not be pursued each 
day ; but let Monday have, say two studies, with 
the addition of penmanship ; Tuesday, two others, 
with penmanship ; so that the pupil can follow for 
a longer period each branch of education without 
being obliged to get six or eight lessons in a day. 
To a mind highly endowed with Continuity there 
is no surer way of producing annoyance and mak- 
ing a child nervous than to compel him to change 
from one study as soon as he becomes interested 
in it, to get a lesson in another study, and soon 
drive him away from this, and so on through the 
whole catalogue. But to a child with this faculty 
weak, and who needs training in the opposite di- 
rection, nothing would suit him better than to 
fritter away his time by ringing changes on all 
the studies in the list. Therefore, to cultivate 
his steadiness and continuity of mind, a more per- 
manent action of the mind is desirable. 

Teachers, however, should be selected for their 
gifts in special directions; and in large towns 
where there are several schools or classes in one 
building, the several branches should be taught 
by different teachers. One should teach all the 
penmanship, another geography, a third arithme- 
tio, a fourth reading, and thus through all the 
branches. And teachers enough can be found 
who have a cast of mind qualifying them to excel 
in these specialties, and, Continuity large, that 
would make them prefer to devote their time to a 
single branch ; and everybody knows that they 
could thus become more perfect in each. To bea 
first-class teacher requires a high order of per- 
fection in the branches to be taught; and we 
know, also, that not one in a million is capable of 
learning and teaching all the branches ina high 
degree of perfection. 

According to the prevailing custom in our 
schools at present, one teacher instructs in near- 
ly all branches, and of course, for the most part, 
imperfectly. But let there be a division of labor 
among the teachers, and then each pupil can be 
thoroughly taught for an hour or two in each 
specific branch, and a deep and lasting impression 
will be made upon his mind. The mental light of 
an experienced teacher should be converged with 
all its power and continuity like the rays of light 
through a lens, until am effect is produced, instead 
of giving him only a sudden flash, with little ef- 
fect, and transitory at that. 

No wonder that scholars, thus taught, are su- 
perficiai ; and no wonder that teachers, pursuing 
such a changing mode of instruction, are so un- 
successful. 





—_—- 


THE ARTS OF BEAUTY. 


In a recent work on “ The Arts of Beauty,” by 
Lola Montez, alias Countess of Lansfeldt, are many 
good and sensible things. And among these one 
of the very best is the following admirable and, 
we believe, infallible recipe for beautifying the 
female form. The principle could also be applied 
to males as well as females : 

The foundation for a beautiful form must un- 
doubtedly be laid in infancy. That is, nothing 
should be done at that tender age to obstruct the 
natural swell and growth of all the parts. “As 
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the twig is bent, the tree’s inelined,” is quite as 
true of the body as of the mind. Common sense 
teaches us that the young fibers ought to be left, 
unincumbered by obstacles of art. to shoot har 
mouiously into the shape that nature drew. But 
this is a business for mothers to attend to. 

It is important, however, that the girl should 
understand, as soon as she comes to the years of 
discretion, or as soon as she is old enough to realize 
the importance of beauty to a woman, that she has, 
to a certain extent, the management of her own 
form within her power. The first thing to be 
thought of is health, jor there can be no develop- 
ment of beauty in sick'y fibers. Pienty of exercise 
in the open air is the great recipe. Everything 
should be done to give joy and vivacity to the 
spirits at this age, for nothing so much aids in 
giving vigor and elasticity to the form as there. 

I have to tell you, ladies—and the same must be 
said to gentlemen, too—that the great secret of 
acquiring a bright and beautiful skin lies in three 
simple things—as I said in my lecture on Beauti- 
ful Women—temperance, exercise. and cleanliness 
A young lady, were she as fair as Hebe, as charm- 
ing as Veuus herself, would soon destroy it all by 
too high living and Jate hours. 





HABIT, A LAW OF MIND. 


Man is not unfitly called a creature of habit. 
So true is this that perhaps more than half of all 
that he does is performed under the influence of 
custom or habit. 

But what is habit? It is the doing of certain 
things first by determination or thought, until the 
doing b 80 ,»8o much a matter of 
course, that it is done without this special think- 
ing or resolution todo. In other words, it is the 
training of the faculties, by use, to such a degree 
of perfection in action that their labor is per- 
formed without conscious thinking, or without an 
intellectual determination to do this or that. 
Habit is the result of training and experience, 
and appertains not to muscular action ouly, but to 
the action of the mind as well. 

If we go down to infancy, we find the child 
making a strenuous effort to get his hand to his 
mouth. He has strength enough to do it; he has 
an intellectual comprehension of what he desires 
to do, and he puts forth the effort. But at first 
the hand hits wide of the mark ; when the effort 
is renewed the hand goes as much to the other 
side. And we have seen the little fellow become 
angry because he could not readily accomplish his 
object and find his mouth. But this lesson he is 
not long in learning, for we find little master, 
long before he needs pantaloons, able to find his 
mouth readily with spoon or fork ; and so habit- 
ual has this action become, that with fingers, or 
spoon, or long knife, he has no trouble in measur- 
ing the distance to his mouth correctly ; and what 
is more, not only is the hand trained to measure 
the distance correctly, but the mouth itself has 
acquired the habit of opening at the right time, 
and we never hear of his pricking his lips with 
his fork because they fail to open in season; and 
if the process be watched, it will be seen that the 
mouth loses no time in opening itself too soon. 
So the eye learns to shut itself, as it were, when 
objects of danger approach it, and though this 
may be regarded as a mere instinct, it is never- 
theless learned by experience, and practiced by 
the force of habit. 

Behold, also, the little stranger to life’s cares 
and labors undergoing the tedious apprenticeship 
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of walking. He must first arrange himself on his 
center of gravity---must learn to stand. When 


this is accomplished, the mind resolves on taking | 


a step; decides which foot shall take the lead ; and 
when that is placed at a convenient distance from 
the other, then a muscular effort is necessary to 
throw the weight of the body upon the advancing 
foot. The mind takes cognizance of this neces. 
sity, and then as much as says, ‘‘ Now, muscles of 
the left leg, make an effort to throw the body for. 
ward, and, muscles of the right leg, brace to sus- 


tain this weight now for the first time wholly im. | 


posed on you.” So these mandates are sent out 
from the mind to each leg in turn, and they 
render obedience in turn, to the best of their 
ability ; and if the little fellow succeeds in work- 
ing his machinery successfully the first or even 
the fortieth time of trying, the fond mother re- 
gards it as a feat worth rejoicing over and record- 
ing. The whole household and all the visitors are 
informed that little Charlie has learned the dif- 
ficult process of walking. In the lapse of time he 
becomes so accustomed to the control of the mus- 
cles; learns how much force to apply to each, and 
also the order of time and succession required for 
these operations, that in a few months, even, he 
walks as men do, without thinking. In other 
words, the mind, unconsciously to itself—or at 
least unconsciously to the memory—learns to 
control all the muscular motions employed in plain 
walking, so that he is not aware that he thinks 
and resolves But when the child goes away from 
the level nursery floor, and is required to go down 
stairs, or to ascend steps, then he is to learn new 
lessons of muscular action and effort, and a new 
application of the law of balance. But this is 
ultimately mastered, and he goes up and down 
stairs like an old settler. And when he goes into 
the street and finds an uneven surface, or roams 
afield where no two steps in succession find the 
same level, he has a new lesson of walking to 
learn, using, of course, the rudiments of all the 
former processes, but obliged to apply new rules 
of effort, resistance, and balance, at every step. 
Ultimately, at twelve or twenty years of age, the 
lad has mastered nearly all the lessons of ordinary 
locomotion; he has learned how to walk; and 
habit has taken the place of thought or determin- 
ation in the matter. But this habit is continually 
liable to be disturbed, broken in upon. New les 
sons are thrust upon him, according to new cir- 


cumstances. But in the main, the habit of walk- | 


ing erectly and easily becomes so perfect that 
thinking disturbs rather than helps the proces. 
Hence habit will enable a person to walk without 
trouble on the narrowest board of the floor with 
perfect ease, and without the slightest inclination 
to step off from it. But if we take away all the 
boards each side of it, and leave the yawning 
chasm of three stories below, the mind, acted upon 
through Cautiousness, leads him to put forth cit- 
cumspect efforts so as not to fall, and one finds to 
his astonishment that he can not balance half 8 
well when he tries as when he does not try— 
that habit is a better guide than thought or de- 
termination. At first the child was obliged 
think out every step; now habit enables him 
walk better without thinking than he can with the 
most careful thought and most determined effort 

When we rise to the consideration of the higher 
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forms of habit, a vast field of contemplation is 


| opened to our view. Take, for instance, the edu- 
cational processes. It is with more or less effort 
| that we learn the multiplication table, how to di- 
| yide, subtract, and perform arithmetical calcula- 


tions generally. But practice makes the processes 
easy; habit finally takes the place of special 
thinking, and we run up a column of figures, and 
some even two or three columns, with about the 


| game ease, and with as little apparent labor of the 


| mind as one walks. 


The same is true of spelling. 
Crude and inconsistent as English orthography is, 
the mind has such a wonderful faculty of acquir- 
ing a habit of doing things, that many people 
learn to spell, so that, in writing, the pen takes 
the circuitous and inconsistent course in combin- 


| ing the letters which spell words, and for hours 











we are not conscious of the slightest effort of the 
thinking power in the performance of spelling, 
which early in life was a most bitter task, 


Again, when the child begins to write, he must 
think how each letter is formed, and control his 
muscles in forming those letters, as he is obliged 
to do in learning to walk. Who does not re- 
member stopping to think how &, r, b, c, or h 
were to be made, and saying to himself, «* Now I 
must make a loop at the top by a light upward 
stroke, bringing my pen down nearly straight, 
bearing on as it descends? As I approach the 
line, I must make a curve and an upward hair 
line.” And then joining that letter with, and 
running it into the next, is a new effort of the 
mind and of the muscles. And so on to the end 
of the long, tedious writing-lesson. At the same 
time he is obliged to learn which side up to hold 
his pen; how to take hold of it; how to dip it 
in his ink without blacking his fingers, blot- 
ting his paper, etc. And is it strange that the 
school-boy’s first copy-book should make such a 
sorry appearance? And should not these con- 
siderations induce teachers to be considerate of 
the poor little apprentice, and even praise him 
for successes which at first view would seem to a 
practiced penman as being miserable failures? 
But let the boy write a few hours a day for a few 
years, and he wields “« the pen of a ready writer.” 
In other words, he has learned to hold his pen; 
to dip it in the ink; to form all the letters, join- 
ing them properly ; to spell the words as he writes, 
and to drive his pen over the paper with an ease 
and rapidity truly astonishing, if it be compared 
with his first rude beginning. He has, in short, 
learned a habit of spelling, of controlling the 
muscles which guide the pen, so that it is easier to 
do it right than wrong. He writes as easily as he 
walks; habit has taken the place of thinking, and it 


| has become to him, as it were, “‘ a second nature.” 


What is true of writing is quite as true of every 
trade or occupation which people follow. The 
carpenter wields his plane, his saw, and his ham- 
mer, by the force of habit, with accuracy and 
ease. The beginner thinks of his thumb as he is 
trying to crack a nut or drive a nail; or if he do 
not, he has soon something to remind him that 
the hammer is harder than his fingers. But what 
accomplished workman thinks of fingers? The 
hammer finds its own way to the head of the nail. 
What stonecutter, with mallet and chisel—what 
caulker, ever looks to see whether the mallet or 
hammer is to hit the handle of the tool he uses? 








He merely looks at the cutting edge of the instru- 
ment. The right hand knows where to find the 
chisel-head ; it knoweth literally “‘ what the left 
hand doeth.” But a person who has never used 
those tools, who has formed no habit of control- 
ling the muscles in connection with tool-using, 
will be obliged to look and practice with care, in 
order to bring the hammer and the chisel-handle 
in contact. In other words, he learns to use 
these tools by special thinking, as he at first 
learned to use his legs, or to find his mouth with 
spoon or fork. 

The use of language is another illustration of 
habit. When one first begins to speak, he is ob- 
liged to select his words and think of his gram- 
mar. But the mind ultimately becomes so trained 
in the formation of sentences that ideas are ex- 
pressed with clearness and force, the right words 
seeming to come of their own accord. This is 


| seen in extemporaneous speakers ; those who have 





practiced acquire the habit of easy and correct 
talking; those who do not practice much acquire 
but slowly a habit of easy and correct speech. 
Observe the musician trying to evoke the proper 
tones from the reluctant violin. He is obliged to 
look for the string, see where to place his finger, 
then turn to the bow and see that it is placed 
upon the same string; and then the note is pro- 
duced by another special effort. After this is pro- 
duced, he thinks about the note which follows it, 
where it must be found on the instrument, then 
how it is to be produced, and so on through the 
piece. Is it strange that the beginner is left alone 
as much as possible in these incipient musical les- 
sons, and that most persons who have in their 
house an apprentice of this sort become utterly 
tired of the violin? One would suppose that the 
learner himself would become disgusted ; but his 
consciousness of improvement from effort to effort, 
smooths his pathway, each better note making an 
apology for the past, and encouraging him for a 
uture effort; and thus his mind is kept on the 
stretch for the good that isto come. The child in 
walking fails, but he tries again and again, and 
why should not the earnest follower of Paginini ? 


This doctrine of habit, in its applications to the 
higher action of the mind, is one of infinite 
importance. The exercise of Conscientiousness 
renders justice and duty habitual, as the exercise 
of Cautiousness leads the mind to a habit of pru- 
dence. The mother or nurse who has for months 
had the care of an infant, if it be removed, will, 
for many nights awake in alarm, not finding it in 
her arms. She learns by habit not to overlie it, 
but to protect it even in her sleep; and we have 
known a mother who could not sleep after the 
removal of a child without taking a pillow in her 
arms, or who would, without knowing it, get hold 
of the pillow and brood it as she had done her 
child in her sleep. 


Politeness, urbanity, kindness, cheerfulness, 
respect, the dictates of good taste, all become ha- 
bitual, We remember being in the United States 
Senate Chamber in 1841, when Mr. Woodbury, 
having been for years Secretary of the Treasury, 
and being, at the close of Mr. Van Buren’s term, 
transferred to the Senate, he went from the Cab- 
inet on the 3d of March to the Senate Chamber on 
the 4th, and in his first speech there he addressed 
the President of the Senate, to the infinite amuse- 
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ment of all present with, “ My dear sir,” as it is 
presumed he had been accustomed to address the 
President and other members of the Cabinet, in 
council. He had formed the habit of this more 
friendly and familiar method of address, and 
though for years previously he had sat in the 
Senate, he had lost the habit of stately address 
during his four years of court life, and had learned 
this new mode of address, So a lawyer, ac- 
customed to say, “ Gentlemen of the jury, may it 
please the court,” in a popular audience forgets 
himself and his habit of speaking, and says to his 
audience, ‘‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” or to him 
who presides, “‘ May it please your honor.” 

Approbativeness may be trained to act with the 
higher sentiments—-Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
and Benevolence—so that virtue, philanthropy, 
magnanimity, and religion will become habitual, 
and a person feel ashamed and mortified if he 
swerve from any of the requirements of these 
higher faculties. Or the same Approbativeness 
may be trained to act with appetite, with Com- 
bativeness, with any of the baser elements of the 
animal nature, so that it becomes easier, and to 
the mind’s habit, more respectable to do wrong 
than to do right, to follow sensuality rather than 
morality. 

We will not here descend to consider those ani- 
mal habits, some of which pervert the morals and 
blast the health and prospects of the man, such as 
the use of opium, alcoholic liquors, tobacco, ete. 
These habits are mainly based upon mere physical 
appetite. We accustom the physical constitution 
to the use of certain things until it craves them, 
and grasps eagerly for its own bane. The nerv- 
ous system becomes accustomed to a given amount 
of stimulants, which it resisted at first by nausea 
and other tokens of dissent; but the habit finally 
becomes formed so strongly that the constitution 
is unbalanced without the indulgence. But this 
class of habits only serves to show the law of 
mental habit, and ought to suggest to all, the in- 
finite importance of doing only that which is right, 
as near as possible, not only with respect to the 
mere animal wants, but to all the cravings and 
aspirations of the mind. If we are “a bundle of 
habits,” let us, in the name of wisdom and good- 
ness, have habits that are correct, and by doing 
that which is right frequently until it becomes 
habitual and pleasurable, our whole life shall 
become one of benefaction and harmony. 





PIVE MILLION INHABITANTS IN 
NEW YORE CITY. 


Ir is a pleasing consideration that, since New 
York, alike convenient to the South and the North, 
and so situated that the great West can not grow 
without impelling it to a corresponding growth, is 
destined to become a city of several millions of 
people, it enjoys a situation unequaled for health, 
for the prosecution of an immense commerce, and 
for the rapid conveyance of its citizens and others 
from every part of its territory, already wide, if 
we take in its suburbs, to every other part. 

New York and its adjacent neighbors, one in 
reality, all circling around one great business cen- 
ter, and all receiving their life-blood from the 
same heart, is destined, by the aid of newspaper 
puffs, or in spite of them, and no matter which, 
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to extend from the Narrows to King’s Bridge, 
some twenty miles, with a width of at least ten 
miles, including the harbor and rivers, and to cov- 
er a territory of a hundred and sixty equare miles 
of Jand, with some thirty or forty square miles of 
water, embraced within it. Is there another such 
location for a city of five millions of people in the 
globe! 

With regard to health, it is to be considered that 
this great extent of water is not a sort of inland 
puddle like the Thames, or a mere rivulet like the 
Seine. It isa part of the deep, wide ocean, al- 
ways ebbing and flowing; and the quantity of 
water rushing up the bay, up the East and North 
rivers, and back again to the ocean, through chan- 
nels sixty, eighty, and one hundred feet deep, is 
immense, even beyond the possibility of satura- 
tion by the filth of a dozen such cities as New 
York now is. 

The Thames at its passage through London and 
suburbs, sixteen or twenty miles, is a mere brook 
compared with these rivers. Though a tidal 
stream, yet the same water, to a very great extent, 
passes up and down day after day, till it becomes 
perfectly saturated with filth. It should be re- 
membered that water, although s natural deodi- 
zer,& purifier of the air beneath which it pass- 
es—yet when saturated ceases to take impurities 
from the air, and when more than saturated gives 
them to it, polluting every cubic foot of air that 
approaches it. Such is the condition of the 
Thames; two and a half millions of people 
living on its banks, consuming twenty mil- 
lion bushels cf wheat and other items of 
food in proportion, keeping immense numbers 
of animals, as horses, cows, swine, etc, and all 
the sewerage running into that small stream! 
Ia the first place, the coal dust, soot, and other 
da:k colored, carb matters, paint its wa- 
ters black as ink. What is covered up and con- 
cealed beneath the surface let no one inquire. Suf- 
fice it to say, if you should put a bushel of guano 
into a hogshead of water, and then add a gallon 
each of every species of filth conceivable, and then 
blacken the whole with a bushel or two of soot 
and coal dust, stirring all thoroughly together, 
you would have a pretty good sample of what the 
water of that world renowned river is in the neigh- 
borhood of London Bridge. It will be seen at 
once that such water is adapted, not to purify, but 
to pollute. 


This never could happen in New York. Our 
tide rivers rush through the city with the strength 
of omnipotence, carrying at least 10,000 gallons 
of water forevery one which passes through London 
in the Thames, and cou!d not be saturated if the 
population were ten fold what itis. The ground 
on which New York and its suburbs are built, 
though not underdrained in the best manner, is 
perfectly healthy. That over which it must ere 
long grow, is not all, in its natural state, healthy ; 
but yet such is its position, as to present no obsta- 
cle to a system of drainage which would remove 
every tendency to chill and fever and to bilious 
fevers, and leave to a!l sober, industrious, right- 
living citizens as fair a prospect of long life and 
continual activity as can be enjoyed in the very 
healthiest rural districts. The depth of these riv- 
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ers, the rapidity of the current, the rolling shape 
of the grounds, the perfect drainage they admit 
of, the narrowness of Manhattan Island, the dis- 
tance at which the suburbs of the original city are 
revered from it and from each other by two broad 
rivers and the bay, all contribute to the healthi- 
ness of the place. 

It is true that if we huddle in at the rate of a 
hundred thousand to the square mile, always 
breathing in each other’s faces, and precluding the 
possibility of ventilation and cleanliness, we must 
of course suffer the consequences of violating the 
physical laws of ourbeing. But with half a mod- 
icum of common sense and decency on the part 
of the citizens, and anything like decent sanitary 
regulations by the city government, New York is, 
and, however-large it may become, ever must be, 
just about the healthiest place on the globe. 





POWER OVER OURSELVES 
THE MEASURE OF OUR POWER ON THE OUTER 
WORLD. 


Tus proposition is true of man individually 
and collectively. A man who is himself the slave 
of passions of various kinds, is not capable of doing 
or being anything more or less than what his pas- 
sions make him, and of course he has no power 
over outward circumstances. For instance, a 
man who is the slave of a passion for “ drink,” is 
so far incapacitated for influence upon men or 
things. If his passion for drink is all-absorbing, 
he is altogether the victim of outer influences, 
and, in short, utterly powerless. So, also, a man, 
the slave of the habit of opium-chewing or smok- 
ing, is himself utterly a victim of circumstances. 
But men are too frequently the slaves of other 
than these low animal passions; sometimes the 
love of fame, or the love of praise, or the love of 
being loved, or some other selfish love, prevents a 
man from acting with force upon the outer world, 
so that instead of influencing, he is influenced, 
and instead of making an impression, he is im- 
pressed. A man, the victim of these low animal 
or other passions, is so unfortunate that, having 
the intellectual capacity to see what he ought to 
do, and to know how to do it, he is kept back from 
right action because these hereditary or acquired 
inclinations or passions hold him back or force him 
in another direction. S» that a man may be like 
Prometheus, chained to a rock, and not able to 
move hand or foot, while at the same time he is 
commanded and directed to do and to act in a cer- 
tain way by a voice from above, which he recog- 
nizes to be the voice of the angel of God, and which 
he is anxious to obey to the utmost, being capable 
of seeing that the voice which he hears is one that 
he should obey and that would lead not only to hap- 
piness for himself, but would enable him to serve 
others also. A collection, or society, or nation of 
such men, being unable to do otherwise than 
serve their blind passions, would be in a constant 
state of internal conflict, and as little able, col- 
lectively, to do good to itself or others as any of 
its individuals. 

But a man who was able to do whatever he 
considered it his duty to do without any internal 
restraint, would be like Prometheus unbound, 
able to go wherever and to do whatever he was 
directed by the heavenly voice of truth, and 








would, by moving along the lines of wisdom and 
love, attain unmeasured power over the blind 
surroundings that were omnipotent over the self- 
bound man. A nation of such freemen, instead of 
destroying each other in endless internecine wars, 
would, by a constant interchange of benefits, in 
which each would get more than he gave—as 
happens always in legitimate commerce—build 
itself up into gigantic power for good both for it- 
self and the neighboring peoples. 
DIET AND FASTING. 

There seems to have been a belief prevalent in 
some ages and countries, if we may judge by their 
practice, that fasting or mortif cation of the bod- 
ily appetites tends to the dev: lopment of, or at 
least to give the supremacy to, the spiritual part 
of man. A belief, when it is universal, has gen- 
erally some foundation in rea-on, and it should 
seem that this is an instance. A man with a 
large body and a small brain will be likely to 
have the mind in subjection to the’ bodily appe- 
tites—to approximate, in short, to the nature of 
the swine ; while a man with a feeble and delicate 
physique, will approach somewhat to the nature 
of a spirit out of the naturul body, and if his 
mind be powerful and comprehensive, will be a 
subject more or less of spiritual law. It is true 
that a certain degree of bodily strength is neces- 
sary for long-continued mental action so long as 
the mind remains in connection with the body; 
but providing this is granted, it matters not in 
how great a degree the body is subordinated to 
the spiritual part. For this reason, it appears 
probable that just enough fool to keep the body 
in health is favorable to the supremacy of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual man. Ifowever, the thing 
to be desired is the subordination of the lower 
appetites, and if this is accomplished it matters 
little how large and powerfu! the body may be 
Let it be the servant, not the master. 

SPIRIT-LIFE. 

The possibility of existence out of time and 
space is almost inconceivable to men in the ordi- 
nary natural states of life; and yet upon this 
fact depends the whole theory of a future life. 
The extreme difficulty of perceiving how there 
can be life out of time and space has led to the 
almost universal adoption, among religionists, of 
@ resurrection of the natural hody, without which 
doctrine, in fact, the belief in a future state 
would have altogether perishe!. This doctrine is 
one of the stars that fell f om heaven. Like 
many other doctrines formerly held in purity, it 
has become degraded with the successive declen 
sions of those who held it. Tv perceive how @ 
spirit can live as a man must be necessarily difli- 
cult, even to men in a high order of life. 

That time and space are no’ essential to a bril- 
liant existence is evidenced in dreams, which 
in a few minutes there is sometimes an appear- 
ance of years of time and vast regions of space. 
A dream may be so full of brilliant sensations a2 
to be really longer than a whole year of waking 
life. To understand how the:e may be a separate 
existence of the spirit from the material body, let 
it be supposed that the spirit is yet in connection 
with the body, which is at rest and in perfect 
darkness, free from all outwar | agitation, and in 
absolute silence. It is easy t» imagine that the 
spirit may see in the interjor «f his mind a vision 
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of the green fields and flowery meadows that in 
his early childhood were for him among the 
realities of time and space. Then it is easy to 
suppose that by fixed contemplation the vision, 
though a simple recollection. shall increase in 
vividness till it becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses a reality. The sensations being perfectly 
reproduced, would make it a reality. The scene 
might then be varied by the introduction of other 
spirits, in the mind’s eye, and conversations re- 
called, combined, and varied. This process might 
be prolonged without limit, without any aid from 
the body with which the spirit was in connection. 
Ages might pass away, and still the vision re- 
main, constantly increasing in beauty and in the 
force of its sensations. If the sensations of life 
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rial whether their origin were from the outer | 
world operating on the senses, and the senses on | 


the understanding ani affections, or whether their 
origin were in the will or affe-tions, which caused 


their production through the understanding upon | 


the senses, and thus created an outer world. The 
reality would be according to the force of the 
sensation, whether from within or without. 





UNREAL WANTS. 


Some people want every thing they see! 
They place themselves athwart the Decalogue 
at every breath. Covet, covet. covet !—they 
want everybody’s possessions. This, like other 
habits, becomes inveterate by indulgence Mr. 
Wilkes has had his house altered every year, 
that it might be like some other he last saw; and 


his stable has been six times remodeled, with the | 


same object. Last week he saw a horse superior 
to his own, and he bought it, though Sarah Ellen 
was thereby deprived of another year’s schooling, 
which had been promised her. Then he found the 
carriage to accord but ill with the noble horse; so 
a fine carriage was bought, one like Judge Mears’, 
though yesterday he could not sfford to hire an- 
other girl for the work of Mrs. Wilkes’ large fam- 
ily. Debts must be psid first. Three days ago, 
Sam asked for the new history. No. The piece 
of land cornering on Wilkes’ lot could be had of 
Symms, and no money must now be spared for 
other purposes. Sam is sad; he lays his head on 
mother's shoulder, listening to her soothing words. 
Mr. Wilkes goes out; a friend meeting him, takes 
his cigar from his mouth and asks, has Wilkes 
tried the new cigars at White’s? No; he must. 
While trying the cigars, a peddler with curious 
canes steps into White’s. One of them particu- 
larly strikes Mr. Wilkes’ fancy. He carries home 
a box of cigars and a curious cane. He had six 
canes before. Sam looks at the cane, and thioks 
of the new history. He looks at his mother; unin- 
tentionally her eye meets his. Mr. Wilkes sits, 
smokes the new cigars, views the curious cane, 
thinks over his new porsessionr, and as he can not 
see that he wants anything e'se just now, he says, 
“Tis bed-time.” A covetous animal is Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Mrs. Blank has a new shawl, collar, and comb; 
they are all fine, and she wears them on a call at 
Mrs. Peabody’s. Mrs. Peabody bought her shawl 
yesterday ; it is twice as rich as Mrs. Blar k’s; her 
collar is more expersive; her comb a different 
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style. Mrs. Blank is in misery. Her shawl is 
sold at a sacrifice, and one like Mrs Peabody’s is 
bought. A collar and comb like Mrs. Peahody’s 
are next seen on Mrs Blank’s person. The toilet- 
table of her new friend is so exquisitely elegant 
that its fellow must be transferred to Mrs. Blank’s 
room ; and Mrs Bird’s piano is so elaborately carv- 
ed, that Mrs. Blank’s plain one no longer charms; 
it’ must be exchanged. The dinner-service at 
Madame Pierre's was magnificent; and the one 
used by Mrs Blank is set aside. 

But leave these ; let them scatter their coins till 
insolvency arrests their course. This mischievous 
feeling is specially oppressive to the poor, and to 
those in moderate circumstancer, preventing the 


tnt ‘ . 
were produced in the mind, it would be immate- | free interchange of clvilisien, oc Seem ea ee 


annoying contrasts and depreciating compsrisons. 
Mrs. Jones drinks tea with Mrs. Smith, and js ex- 
pected to eat, besides soda butter-biscuits and 
delicate raised bread, four kinds of cake, three va- 
rieties of preserves, and various pastry nick-nacks. 
Mrs. Smith likes variety. Mrs. Jones recollects 
that when Mrs. S nith dravk tea with her she had, 
besides bread, only one kind of cake, with plain 
gingerbread and baked apples! How did Mrs. 
Smith make a supper of these? Mrs. Jones’ face 
is deep with the red of wounded vanity. Besides, 
Mrs. Smith has napkins on the table; and Mrs 
Jones has never felt able to provide napkins for 
her table; she shall not invite Mrs. Smith again 
till she can have things respectable. Her lamps, 
too! how mean they seem to her recollection as 


| she looks on Mrs. Smith's! Then she has set her 


heart on having ruffles like Miss Crumpit’s; they 
give her such a queenly air! Those rufftes she 


| must have. Now, instead of saving the surplus 


| pennies as a means of mental development for the 
| children, or of providing amusements ref eshing 





and healthful, by which the whole family would 
be benefited, the little coins are gathered for the 
extras of the table—condiments and sweetmeats. 

Next year, Mrs. Smith will exhibit a carpet on 
her dining room, and a brocade silk. Then, piti- 
fal will be the emptinexs of Mr. Jones’ purse ! 
When its contents fail, if credit is not available, 
shop-work must be taken, to the neg'ect of the 
children’s wardrobes, and at an expenditure of 
night labor. Then, retrenchment of comforts, 
where the curtailment will not be seen! The new 
fixings in place, is Mrs, Jones happy? Tempo- 
rarily. Vanity is gratified, soon to cry anew, 
give, give! How far preferable is serene, rational 
life, regulated by common judgment, supplying 
real comforts. 

This equering of life by others’ rule, and mak 
ing it consist in the material things which can be 
accumulated about us, is mischieyous in a high 
degree. The feeling is insatiable Start in life 
with a different one. Or if so unfortunate as to 
have been started with that covetous inclination, 
crucify it at once. 

The real trouble with these people is an excess 
of Approbativeners and a lack of Self-Esteem. 
If they cared less for popular opinion, and had 
more pride and self-respect, the difficulty would 
beeured. ‘ The eyes of other people,” said Dr. 
Franklin, ‘ cost us more than our own.” If every- 
body but ourselves were blind, we should spend 
one half less for decoration and display, 
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FRANELIN J. OTTARSON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

(As reported verbatim, while the examiner was wholly 
a stranger to the subject.—Eps. Puren. Jovn.] 

You are remarkable for the wiry toughness 
and power of your organization. You can work 
day in and day out, and break down four men out 
of six who apparently are as strong as yourself. 
You have in your composition a quality which 
wialebone, when compared with wood, illustrates, 
and that prevents your breaking down, and gives 
you elasticity. If you would secure for yourself 
pure air and food that is not decidedly detrimental 
to health and constitutional vigor, you will seem 
to get along without much treuble. You are of a 
long-lived family, and have all the strong points 
of your father in your mental composition, and 
you have your mother's practical smartness and 
her social affections, and her reverence for what- 
ever is venerable and sacred. 

You should be known for great natural energy 
and for a disposition to drive ahead in whatever 
you undertake; and the more you are opposed 
the more desire you have to triumph over all op- 
position. The sun could take your cloak much 
quicker than could the wind. You are a man of 
high spirit ; you feel not only disposed to defend 
your rights and interests, but you are inclined to 
make aggressions, not upon persons, but upon 
prejudices and evils, and whatever deserve to be 
repudiated and repelled. 

You have strong affections, and are ardent in 
your attachments to woman; are capable of having 
an interest in children, and awakening their af- 
fection and retaining it. You are not inclined to 
muke friends with those who are popular and 
showy in their minner; but you love a few per- 
sonal, special friends with a kind of deep-toned 
fidelity unchanged by circumstances of wealth 
or station. That is the kind of friendship you 
have; it don’t spread all over creation, like the 
Mississippi River, but runs in a deep, narrow chan- 
nel, like the river at’ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. You 
are a lover of home and home associations; you 
enjoy the place where you live, and feel that you 
must localize yours’lf at the table or at your place 
of business; and you can read, write, think, or 
work better under certain local conditious. Hence 
you value your neighhorhood, your native place 
and nation, and are patriotic. 

You are remarkable for your firmness and 
power of will, and are sometimes really obstinate, 
especially when strongly opposed; you are like a 
clipper ship, that sails nearer to the wind in pro- 
portion as that wind is strong. You are a proud 
man; you feel as if you had rights that others 
were bound to respect; and you value yourself, 
your opinions, and your interests, and feel that 
you and them ought to be respected by others, 
You are not a vain man; you may not be what 
the world calls proud, but you have a dignity, a 
self-reliance, a personal character, and an opinion 
of your own, and a willingness to trust your 
money, and your time, and reputation on your 
own personal management. You are not apt to 
seek shelter under other people’s wings; you sel- 
dom find a man under whose protection and au- 
thority you are willing to subject yourself; and 
in the hour of trial and danger you prefer to huld 
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the reins in your own hands, as, for instance, in 
fording rivers, or driving through dark and dan- 
gerous places. 

You have moderate Secretiveness; it is your 
nature to speak forth your fhoughts as they are ; 
you have but little power of concealment or of ex- 
pressing yourself in an obscure manner, even 
where it is necessary. The tendency of your in- 
tellect and disposition is to make manifest, and to 
set forth with great positiveness, your state of 
mind and your opinions. Intellectually, you are 
very practical; your observing faculties are 
strongly marked; you gather knowledge readily, 
and generally have it at command. You have a 
power of describing physical things, because you 
have the power of appreciating their qualities 
and of retaining your impressions. Your Lan- 
guage is large, and your mind being very prac- 
tical, and as it were focalized, your style will not 
have that verboseness of Dickens, but more of the 
terseness and crispness which evince a hurry to 
get the thought out and make it clear and forci- 
ble to others. You never talk or write as if you 
had an abundance of time dragging on your 
hands, and desired to fill it up. You imitate no- 
body ; your style of speech and action is your 
own, and you are hardly enough disposed to con- 
form to usage and fashions. You believe but lit- 
tle that can not be well verified and proved ; are 
@ natural skeptic, though inclined to show relig- 
jous respect to whatever is sacred and holy; yet 





your creed is a short one, and you are inclined to 
carp at whatever is fanatical in religion, or that 
taxes credulity. You area critic in the way of 
comparison and of judging character; you have 
the power of sifting testimony and understanding 
that which is pertinent to the question, and of 
ignoring that which is not. You are rarely at 
fault in your first estimate of a stranger, and 
would excel in dealing with strange people. 

You illustrate with considerable success, and 
if you had a little more poetry in your imagina- 
tion, a little more verboseness of style, more de- 
sire to please, more imitation, you would make 
more of a figure and more display in the world ; 
but the order of your mind is extremely prac- 
tical, pertinent, thorough, positive, earnest, and 
to the point ! 

BIOGRAPHY. 


FRANKLIN JosePH OrTarson, city editor of the 
Tribune, and member of the Common Council of 
New York, is a native of Watertown, N. Y. Leftan 
orphan at four years of age, he has been obliged to 
work his way in the world under the disadvantages 
incident to such a condition. After serving as an 
apprentice at farming, he was “‘ bound out” to the 
printing business, and subsequently passed through 
all grades of “‘the office,” from devil to editor. 
Printers, above all other craftsmen, are notorious 
for their roving propensities ; and so our subject 
rotated until he brought up in the great city with- 
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out adime between himself and starvation. Soon 
after the establishment of the Tribune, in 1841, 
he worked into the composing-room as a “‘sub,” 
then undertook proof-reading, and when the cel- 
ebrated traveler, Bayard Taylor, went to Califor- 
nia, he was charged with the care of ‘ City 
Items.” At that time the leading city papers had 
but four or five reporters each, and gave a col- 
umn or two of items; now the Tribune has from 
twelve to twenty local reporters, and sometimes 
gives two pages of matter in the place of the two 
columns of 1848. To collect and arrange all these 
reports, and write lly the o re- 
quired upon city affairs, employs the time and 
talent of our subject. 

In 1857, Mr. Ottarson was a member of the 
Board of Councilmen, and was re-elected by a 
very flattering majority last December. He was 
and is the leader of the ‘“‘ Opposition” (as those 
who disagree with the Democrats are termed), and 
although in the minority, has had no little suc- 
cess in his efforts. One monument, at least, will 
be accorded to him, and that is, the permanent 
establishment of the New York State Woman’s 
Hospital in this city. He originated and got 
through the Common Council and the Legislature 
a bill giving that institution the right of occu- 
pancy to a block of ground; and although the 
Mayor felt obliged to veto it, upon technical 
grounds, the act was consummated a few weeks 
ago, and one of the most magnificent and import- 
ant of modern medical enterprises was firmly 
established. Mr. 0. is also looked upon as the 
exponent of the Tax-payers and City Reformers, 
for whose cause he has diligently labored through 
his profession for years. At the organization of 
the present Board of Councilmen he was the op- 
position candidate for president; but by the de- 
fection of one member elected as a Republican, 
the Democratic candidate was chosen. 

Mr. Ottarson is noted for his roughness, which 
may be charged as the expesition of a remark- 
ably vigorous constitution and wonderful capac- 
ity for endurance; yet those who know him give 
him credit for fidelity and kindness in personal 
attachments, which would scarcely be augured 
from first acquaintance. His experience and fa- 
miliarity with the city in all its aspects of luxury 
and wretchedness, of palaces and hovels, of life in 
high and low degree, of public amusements and 
sufferings, and the tortuous sinuosities of poli- 
ticians, peculiarly fit him for his position as the 
local editor of a great city newspaper, and as a 
legislator for the people. 
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ADA CLIFTON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[Dictated without any knowledge or suspicion of the 
name or pursuit of the subject.—Eps. Paren. Jour.] 

You have a remarkably dense and fine grained 
organization ; you are strong, enduring, solid, and, 
physically speaking, remarkably smart, and if 
you were to devote yourself to any exercises which 
are calculated to call out physical vigor, you 
would show much more than an ordinary amount 
of bodily force and power. You have not only a 
strong and dense organization, but you have a 
great amount of natural excitability, and were it 
not for your constitutional strength, your brain, 
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which is decidedly large for a female, with your 
excitability, would wear you down. You should 
not fail to secure a full amount of sleep; if you 
will take nine hours’ sleep regularly, and avoid 
the use of all irritating substances in the way of 
food and drink, and eating late at night, you have 
constitution enough to last to old age, even though 
you perform, in the mean time, an excess of ser- 
vice or labor ; as long as you can keep your body 
as it now is, your mind will not break you down. 
But if you sit much or keep yourself quiet, phys- 
ically, and use your mind much, you will become 
very nervous. 

You have some remarkable mental peculiarities. 
In the first place, you have great force and cour- 
age; are capable of meeting and mastering great 
difficulties, and you are never more in your ele- 
ment than when you are occupied in overcoming 
obstacles. You have inherited from your father 
so much of the masculine qualities of mind, that 
you feel a remarkable degree of heroism. courage, 
and enterprise; are a natural pioneer—would not 
hesitate to go the world over—would pride your- 
self in climbing mountains which were almost in- 
accessible ; would succeed well as an equestrienne : 
there is something about the horse which is exhil- 
arating to you, and you have just the mental qual- 
ities to govern and manage him. 

Another quality of your character is power of 
will and ambition, joined with Hope. These com- 
bined, give you a great personal influence wherever 
you go; you are a natural governor. Nothing is 
farther from your disposition than to be a para- 
site—to be brooded, protected, or sustained by 
anybody ; you feel the spirit of self-reliance, self- 
support, and power to make your own way in the 
world, in whatever pursuit you might desire to 
follow. You are very ambitious of distinction, 
and if you were a man it would be your pride and 
pleasure to be a lawyer or a statesman, so that 
you could be an orator and figure upon the great 
theater of public life. 

You have great imagination and love of the 
beautiful and wonderful, and if you do not write 
poetry, you think it and feel it and act it. If you 
were to devote yourself to the stage, you would 
excel as an actress, and there would be this pecu- 
liarity in your acting, that it would seem real— 
everybody would be interestedin it. You imitate 
exceedingly well, but you possess much originality 
of mind; you can conform to usage, copy, make 
after a pattern, and repeat that which persons say 
and do to the life, if it suit you: nevertheless, all 
that you do has more or less of your own nature 
blended with it. You are strongly individual in 
your disposition, and can not be absorbed by any- 
body. 

You think and reason, and are never satisfied 


ed in the subject under contemplation. 

You have a high relish for wit, and are able to 
seize upon whatever is comical, queer, or eccen- 
tric, and show it up in fine style. Your imagina- 
tion and Mirthfulness lead you to use the superla- 





spirited and highly wrought manner whatever 
comes under your eye and whatever you attempt 
to depict; and, as a conversationalist, you relate 
an anecdote well. 

You value property ; are naturally ingen‘ous ; 
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until you have comprehended the principle involv- | 


tive degree in description—you describe in a | 


| not lie in your power to use this; it is more in | 
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can make anything you see, and if necessary can 
take up almost any trade that women follow, and 
carry it on successfully. 
of a merchant or manufacturer, but more of the 
qualities of the lawyer, orator, statesman, and the 
poet. 

Your affections are unusually strong. You can 
call people around you; have always been the cen- 
ter of social circles; have too many friends, and 
are sometimes compelled to cut their acquaintance 
in your own defense. 

You have an excellent judgment of character, 
and especially of the masculine. If you were a 
teacher, it should be in a male school—you can 
govern boys better than you can girls; and if you 
were to have a family, you would prefer that four 


You have the qualities | 


out of six should be boys; you could make men of | 


them. You often wonder why men shiver around 
the family hearth-stone, when there is such a 
wide, wild West for them to go to; and if you 
were a man, you think you would occupy some 
commanding position, such as the commander of a 
ship or army, or a leader in the administration 
of civil affairs. Somewhere you would be a leader. 


You have such versatility of mind that you can | 
| adopt yourself to almost anything. 


Your Language is large; but your strength does 


the character of your thoughts, than your man- 
ner of expression, that makes the world listen to 





you with pleasure. Still, you speak well, and com- 
mit to memory easily that which you like. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Apa Cuirron, one of the most popular 
and promising of American actresses, was born in 
Fourth Street, in this city, in August, 1836, and 
has resided in or near the city almost ever since, 
At an early age she became remarkable for the 
tenacity of her memory and the progress which 
she made in her school studies, having received 
all the education usually conferred in first-class 
female seminaries, and at every examination car- 
ried off the prizes fur declamation. 

She soon afterward turned her attention to the 
stage, and commenced a course of studies under 
the celebrated Clara Fisher (Mrs. Maeder), a 
lady who has fitted for the theatrical profession a 
great number of ambitious novices, many of whom 
have become famous. 

Miss Clifton made her début on the evening of the 
14th of September, 1855, at the National Theater 
in this city, in the character of “‘ Juliana,” in the 
“Honeymoon.” Her success was unqualified, 
and she was most gratefully applauded, and twice 
called before the curtain by the audience. The 
Press, to whom she was then altogether unknown 
(for her début had been carefully concealed even 
from her own family, except her brother), spoke in 
the most flattering terms of her performance, and 


| under this encouragement she determined to pro- 
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eed. She followed with “ Julia” in the “ Hunch- 
back,” and “ Juliet,” in Shakspeare’s play, mak- 
ing a decided success ineach. Hence she went to 
Newark for a season, where she became deservedly 
popular, and from Newark she returned to the 
city to fill an engagement at Laura Keene's Va- 
rieties, now Burton’s Theater, where she played 
one season with the general approbation of the 
public. Thence she went to various country 
towns, returning to play a short engagement at 
the Chambers ‘Street Theater with Mr. Eddy ; 
when, at the opening of Laura Keene’s present 
theater, she was chosen as her leading actress, al- 
ternately playing her parts, or second to Lau- 
ra, as the business required. fubsequently, she 
played in Washington, and then returned to Bur- 
ton’s in September, 1857, remaining there through 
the season ; after which she went with Laura 
Keene to Philadelphia for a short time, and on re- 
turning to this city she was engaged for the 
leading parts at Niblo’s during the past season. 
At the close of the business there, she was 
engaged at Burton's Theater, where she is at 
present. 

Miss Clifton, as may be gathered from our like- 
ness and sketch of her, is a lady of more than 
ordinary personal attractions and, as her career 
has demonstrated, of very superior talents. She 
possesses in an eminent degree the requisites for 
a general and a great actress. No branch of the 
drama seems unfamiliar to her; while she has 
ably supported the best native and foreign actors 
in Shakspeare and other classic plays, she is equal- 
ly at home in the rich burlesques of Juhn Brough- 
am, or the low-comedy farces usually met upon 
the stage. 

No actress now on the stage has won more de- 
cided approbation from the critics of the newspa- 
per press; nor has any one of thoso true ladies 
whose virtues redeem the profession from the op- 
probrium too often unjustly cast upon it, a 
warmer or more generously recognized claim to 
the hearts and homes of the people. 

To live above reproach in the theatrical pro- 
fession is by no means the exception generally 
supposed ; and we may be proud that the Ameri- 
can stage has so abundantly proved the fact. It 
would be invidious to mention names; but the 
reader can not be at a loss to recall a score of 
noble women whose social position does honor 
alike to them and to the profession which they 
adorn. 

Within the brief period of three years, Miss 
Clifton has risen, by judicious study and un- 
ceasing energy from the dé5ut of a novice, to the 
front rank of her profession, and almost the only 
fault which can be found with her at present is 
the excusable desire to progress too rapidly. But 
it is not the province of our JourNnax to enter 
upon theatrical criticism. 
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SEPARATING THE SEX=SS IN 
SCHOOL. 





Own this point, Mr. Stow, a celebrated Glasgow 
teacher, uses the following language : 

The youth of both sexes of our Scottish peasant- 
ry, says Mr. Stow, have been educated together, 
and as a whole, the Scots are the most moral peo- 
ple on the face of the glube. Education in Eng- 
land is given separately, and we have never heard 
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from practical men that any benefit has arisen 
from this arrangement. Some influential persons 
there mourn over the popular prejudice on this 
point. In Dublin, a larger number of girls turn 
out badly, who have been educated alone till they 
arrive at the age of maturity, than of those who 
have been otherwise brought up—the separation 
of the sexes has been found to be positively in- 
jurious. In France, the separation of the sexes 
in youth is productive of fearful evils. It is stat- 
ed, on best authority, that of those educated in 
the schools of convents, apart from boys, the great 
majority go wrong within a month after being let 
loose into society, and meeting the other sex. 
They can not, it is said, resist the slightest com- 
pliment or flattery. The separation is intended 
to keep them strictly moral, but this unnatural 
seclusion actually generates the very principles 
desired to be avoided. 

We may repeat, that it is impossible to raise 
girls intellectually as high without boys as with 
them ; and it is impossible to raise boys morally as 
high without the presence of girls. The girls mor- 
ally elevate the boys, and the boys intellectually 
elevate the girls. But more than this, girls them- 
selves are morally elevated by the presence of 
boys, and boys are intellectually elevated by the 
presence of girls. Girls brought up with boys are 
more positively moral, and boys brought up in 
school with girls are more positively intellectual 
by the softening influences of the female character. 

In the Normal Seminary at Glasgow, the most 
beneficial effects have resulted from the more nat- 
ural course. Boys and girls, from the age of two 
and three years to fourteen and fifteen, have been 
trained in the same class-room, galleries, and 
playgrounds, without impropriety; and they are 
never separated except at needle- work. 





ADVANTAGES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir is often said that Phrenology may do very 
well for professional men and those who have much 
to do with mankind, as teachers, merchants, law- 
yers, etc., but for common people, who live quietly 
and for the most part by themselves, it can be of 
no earthly use. One might as well affirm, that if 
@ person were not intending to be an accountant, 
there was no use in his understanding arithmetic ; 
or, if he were not to bea traveler or navigator, it 
werea waste of time for him to study geography. 

An illustration of the value of Phrenology has 
just been brought to our notice by a Dutch farmer 
from Pennsylvania. Two years ago he had his 
head examined by us and the description written 
out in full. In this description we told him his 
judgment in business matters was good, and if he 
would act at once when his intellect had decided 
in favor of a course of action, but if he waited 
until his very large Cautiousness had time to con- 
jure up dangers and difficulties, he would be afraid 
to act until the favorable opportunity had passed. 
He brought in a son a year ago, and now, January, 
1859, he has brought his second son, each having 
a full written character. On paying for this last, 
he remarked that our examination of his own had 
been of very great benefit to him, in urging him 
forward to take more risks and act more quickly 
in business. He stated that just before his ex- 
amination he was offered a lot of land at $90 an 
acre, but he decided not to take it, but that he 
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has since paid for the same lot $125 an acre, a 
sum $2,300 greater than it was offered to him for, 
and urged upon him but a short time before. He 
made a gool bargain at the last, and might have 
saved the $2,300 if he had acted up to the dictates 
of his judgment. He stated further, that he now 
remembered our advice and followed his judgment, 
and bought and sold property as his intellect di- 
rected, and that he succeeded far better in busi- 
ness than formerly. “I never,” said he, “ paid 
out money to better advantage than that I have 
paid you for phrenological examinations, and I 
have still another son which I shall soon bring in.” 

Oaly to think of a Pennsylvania farmer, who 
speaks the English language but poorly, and whose 
mother, now living, can not understand or speak a 
word of English, coming to New York and thus 
patronizicg a science which his Rip Van Winkle 
neighbors would regard as altogether too specula- 
tive and metaphysical to be of the slightest value 
to them! Among that class of our country’s pop- 
ulation a lecturer on Phrenology, Physiology, or 
any other science, unless it be the science of mak- 
ing money without risk, would meet with no en- 
couragement whatever. In fact, the Dutch coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania and New York would starve 
& professional lecturer, while in the most learned 
and intellectual regions of the country Phrenolo- 
gy finds the most believers and patrons and meets 
with the most cordial reception. Phrenology, 
however, has the sterling merit, if practically test- 
ed, to convince the slow-thinking Dutchman of its 
great importance, as this and other instances at- 
test. 





PLEASURE AT HOME. 


A cHILD may as easily be led to associate pleas- 
ure with home ideas, as to think of it in connection 
with the home of his playraates. Certainly, if 
allowed to do so, he can as readily connect happi 
ness with parents, brothers, and sisters, as with 
those of other kin. And the child will do so un- 
less happiness and pleasure, when he calls for them 
under the parental roof, respond—* Not at home !” 
All home pictures should be bright ones. The 
domestic hearth should be clean and joyous. 

If home life is well ordered, the children having, 
according to age, working-time, play-time, books, 
games, and household sympathies, they will love 
home, and find pleasure there. 

Give the little ones'slates and pencils ; and en- 
courage their attempts to make pictures. Draw- 
ing will amuse them when noisy plays have 
lost their zest, or are unseasonable; and the art 
will be useful to them in all the business of after- 
life. Have them read to each other stories and 
paragraphs of your selection, and save the funny 
things and the pleasant ones you see in papers 
and books to read to them at your leisure. You 
can not imagine how much it will please them, 
and how it will bird them to you. But, choose 
well for them ; for the impression made on their 
minds now will last when the hills crumble. Have 
them sing together, and sing with them, teaching 
them songs and hymns. Let them sing all day— 
like the birds—at all proper times. Have them 
mutually interested in the same things, amuse- 
ments, and occupations; having specified times 





for each, so that th-ir hairs will be order'y. Let 
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them work together—knitting and sewing—both 
boys and girls. They enjoy it equally, unless the 
boys are taught that it is unmanly to understand 
girls’ work. They should know how to do it, and 
practically, too, as thereby they may avoid much 
discomfort ia future life. Let them work together 
in the garden— boys and giris—both need out of- 
door work. Together let them er-joy their games, 
riddles, etc.—sll their plays. books, and work— 
while the parents’ eyes direct and ey mpathize, and 
their voices blend in loving accord. Have the 
children do some little things, daily, for your per- 
sonal comfort ; let them see that it gives you pleas- 
ure, and that you depend on them for the service. 

This will attach them to you more strongly ; and 
if they feel responsibility, even in matters of them- 
selves trivial, and are sure of your sympathy, their 
affections and joys will cluster around the home- 
hearth. 

Children like to be useful—it makes them happy. 
So give them work-time as well as play-time 
But, in any case, and in all cases, give them sym- 
pathy. Express love for them. 





IGNORANCE OF COMMON THINGS. 


Men are enough ignorant of common things, but 
the supreme and most undisturbable ignorance of 
men respects their own nature, and that is surely 
fundamental ignorance. A man’s life, his health, 
his success and comfort in every walk of life, are 
materially affected by the condition of his body, 
and yet, with one exception, there is nothing on 
earth of which a man is so ignorant as of the con- 
ditions of that body. The organization of it, the 
functions of its organs, the laws of health, are about 
as much unknown to most people as to savages. 
To. be sure, there ds a tendency to development 
in the direction of instruction in these things, the 
beginning, the dawn, we hope, of a better day ; as 
yet, however, it is but a tendency. 

Boys and girls still learn to read and write, to 
knit and cipher, which are all very well; but it 
is more important that children should understand 
the law of digestion, than it is that they should 
understand the Rule of Three. It is more import- 
ant that a girl should understand the structure of 
her lungs, the properties of air, and the necessity 
of exercise therein, than that she should under- 
stand painting and music, important as these may 
be. There are a thousand girls who know how to 
paint roses on rice paper, where there is one who 
knows how to paint the roses on her own cheeks, 
where they are surely more handsome. Thus we 
teach our children geography, we teach them about 
distant countries, their boundaries, their capitals, 
their cities, rivers, and mountains. We teach them 
about the oceans and their contents, of islands, and 
a thousand other respectable knowlogies, which it 
is doubtless desirable to learn, but which do not 
concern our daily affairs, and, with few exceptions, 
will never enter minutely into the life-work of those 
who learn them ; whereas, their own bodies, the 
knowledge and control of which will go far to deter- 
mine the virtue or vice of their lives, are seldom 
alluded toin the ordinary process of education, ex- 
cept in the most general way. For although it be 
true that evil springs from moral causes, it is just 
as true that it springs from physical causes; it 
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springs from both. The laws of food, of digestion, 
of circulation, of secretion—the brains, the lungs, 
the stomach, and their relations to the natural 
world, are vailed from the common school. We 
are taught about the Gulf Stream, but of that 
great gulf stream in our own bodies, not one word 
may be said. 

But if the physical form is so neglected—the 
facts of which address themselves to conscious- 
ness—the knowledge of which is usually confined 
to books, what shall be said of the knowledge of 
the human soul, of which even books are soempty, 
and those the most empty, usually, which say the 
most about it? And yet, such are the relations of 
mind to philosophy, to religion, to criticism, to so- 
cial refinement, to the domestic circle, to the in- 
dividual development, that it may be said that so- 
ciety, the family, and the church must all rest on 
an empirical basis until a thorough exploration 
of the human mind shall have given the right ele- 
ments upon which to build. ‘‘The fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil,” that grew in 
the garden, was picked too soon. It hurt the race. 
All green fruit is unhealthy. 

The world must pluck it again, when the ages 
shall have ripened it. The knowledge of good and 
evil shall yet bring back to the world that Para- 
dise which its immature state banished. Mean- 
while, every one may contribute what little he can 
to the stock of knowledge respecting mental con- 
ditions ; and something will be gained worth gain- 
ing if attention is directed to this subject, and men 
begin to notice and reflect upon their own state. 
The man has learned not a little who has learned 
how ignorant he is of true knowledge.— Beecher. 





MRS. WESTON’S TWO DAUGHTERS. 


HEREDITARY INFLUENCES. 


« Just observe those two girls of mine a mo- 
ment, Mrs. M., and see the evident difference in 
their dispositions,” said Mrs. Weston one evening, 
as we sat conversing on the “‘ duties of maternity.” 

I glanced toward the corner of the room wl.ere 
the children were playing, and was shocked at 
the fierce passion displayed by the eldest, who 
was abusing her little sister about a doll with 
which they had been playing. Grace’s face was 
black with passion, and she was blubbering out 
some fierce imprecations upon her sister, who sat 
gravely beside her, with her little rosy lips quiver- 
ing in a grieved manner, and her little frame 
shaking with fear. I sighed, and again turned to 
the mother, who brushed some bright drops from 
her eyes, and said, in trembling accents— 

«Ah! dear Mrs M., had I known four years 
ago what you have just proved to me, I had never 
endured the agony that pierces my heart daily, 
when I see my darling give way to such fierce 
passions. I have tried every way to overcome 
them, but they seem to grow upon her, and I feel 
now that that child will be to me a source of life- 
long sorrow.” 

“‘Mrs, Weston,” I asked, ‘‘do you recollect the 
precise state of your mind previous to the birth 
of your children ?” 3 

‘Oh! yes, ma’am, and but too well in the case 
of the eldest.” 

«Tf not painful to you, I should like to hear it.” 
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Not at all. On the contrary, it will give me 
pleasure to speak freely to one who can so truly 
sympathize with women in their trials. Iam not 
naturally of a cross, irritable disposition, Mrs. M., 
but I am now convinced that Grace inherited her 
fearful passions from me. 


“During the first few months of my marriage, 
woman could never have enjoyed more felicity 
than I did; but about six months after Mr. 
Weston became deeply involved in difficulties of a 
very painful nature, which rendered his naturally 
impatient disposition disagreeable in the extreme. 

‘*He became cross and unjust with me, and I 
could never please him, though I strove for some 
time as hard as ever woman strove to do so. 
When I spoke kindly to him I received cutting 
replies, and when I bestowed endearing epithets 
upon him he mocked me, and with everything I 
did he found fault, until, wearied and harrassed 
to death, I solemnly vowed to be a slave to his 
caprices no longer. 

“I grew gradually regardless of his comfort, 
and soon became so cross, from the knowledge of 
his bitter injustice, that I returned his unkind 
words with interest. In short, I became at once 
willful and fiercely passionate—even more pas- 
sionate than himself, and not an hour passed, 
when in Mr. Weston’s presence, that fierce alter- 
cations did not ensue between us. What I suffered 
then is beyond the power of mortal to describe! 
Mr. Weston soon began to frequent public places 
of vice, in order to escape the life of wrangling at 
home, and I, from morn till noon, and from noon 
till night, sat brooding darkly over the misery I 
endured. ‘What right,’ I asked myself, ‘has Mr. 
Weston to treat me thus cruelly, because of the 
injustice of others? I have done nothing to him, 
and he has poured out the vials of his wrath upon 
me. Unjust—unjust,’ I cried, and my heart rose 
up in bitterness against one who should have 
smoothed my path through life, and sheltered my 
young head from the storms of life. From the 
hour of my child's birth I was struck with her 
horrid temper. She did nothing but cry from 
morning till night, and that in the most passionate 
manner. As she grew up, this passion rapidly 
developed, and now she is, at the age of four 
years, beyond control. You have seen a specimen 
of her willful, passionate, overbearing disposition 
this evening, and can guess what it costs me. 

‘** Not thus is it with my gentle Ellen. She is 
my joy, and only hope, and it is her gentle hand 
which pours the waters of God’s priceless bless- 
ings upon my sorrowing heart. When undis- 
turbed by her sister, she is the happiest, merriest 
little creature I ever saw, and she will bear 
everything from Grace without a word of resent- 
ment or complaint. After Grace’s birth Mr. 
Weston’s affairs took a more favorable turn, and 
his temper improved accordingly. He became 
more kind, and often begged my forgiveness for 
what he had caused me to suffer. A year passed 
in quietness and comparative happiness, and then 
Mr. Weston took me to visit my mother, and 
while there I met many of my young friends, who 
made my stay very joyous indeed. Not a day 
passed that I was not out on some excursion of 
pleasure, and I became as merry as a school-girl. 

“My heart had bevome softcned, and my mind 
had received a very healthy tone when I again 
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returned home. Sometimes Mr. Weston broke out 
into his old fits of passion, but now it did not throw 
me into a corresponding state, although it pained 
me acutely. I bore it all meekly, and never re- 
plied to_his harsh expressions, but often I would 
put my arms softly about his neck, and beg him 
to spare me the pain he was inflicting. Accord- 
ingly, my Ellen’s disposition was all the fondest 
mother could wish her child’s disposition to be. 
Patient and meek when injured, blithe and merry 
when undisturbed, and ever affectionate. 

“Oh! Mrs. M., I mourn my blighted hope in 
my first-born child. Had I but known you long 
since, I might have been happy now in both my 
children; but I ought not to murmur, for I 
brought this sorrow on myself, though God knows 
I did not know what I was doing.” 

“« Courage, courage, Mrs. Weston,” I exclaimed 
cheerfully. “Do not grieve for that which is 
irreparable, but brace up your nerves for future 
duties. The way is now open before you; you 
know what to do, and you are too true a mother 
to neglect it. 

«Let me tell you a little story about myself. 
You know I am an orphan, and, as it was with 
you, I met with heart-rending trials in the earliest 
period of my married life. I would certainly 
have been ruined, and ruined one who is dearer 
than life to me, had not Providence interfered, 
and placed the means of salvation in my hands. 
I had neither kindred nor friends to whom I could 
go for advice; but just when my feet were totter- 
ing on the very verge of despair, I accidentally 
found a blessed friend in a work on the subject 
of ‘Maternity, or the Bearing and Nursing of 
Children, including Female Education; and by 
diligently studying and practicing its blessed 
truths, I unlocked for myself a fount of joy that 
will sweeten my journey through life, and make 
heaven appear all the brighter for the knowledge 
of having raised one soul for God. 

**T advise you to send for the book, which will 
doubtless prove a source of great pleasure to you. 
In the mean time, you are welcome to use mine; I 
will send it to you to-night, and hope you will 
read it carefully.” 

“LT will, indeed,” she answered, as her face 
brightened; and I hurried away to muse upon 
what | had heard, and to long more earnestly for 
power to save all. Mrs. M——. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. 


It is a well-known fact that every form of or- 
ganic life embodies two antagonistic principles. 
One of these is a principle of waste or decay, and 
the other is that of restoration or repair. An or- 
ganism, no matter of what grade it may be, is 
only a temporary form, to which myriads of par- 
ticles, passing through a determina‘e career. give 
rise. I¢ is like the flame of a lamp which presents 
for a long time the same aspect, being ceaselessly 
fed as it ceaselessly wastes away. But we never 
permit ourselves to be deceived by the seeming 
unchangeableness which such a natural appear- 
ance offers We recognize the flame of a lamp as 
only a form, arising from the course which the 
disappearing particles take. And so it is even 
with man. He is fed with more than a ton weight 
of material in a year, and in the same time wastes 
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more than a ton away. The condition of life, 
then, is death. No part of a living mechanism 
can act without wearing away, and for the con- 
tinuance of its functions there is an absolute ne- 
cessity for repair. 

Since full one third of life is spent in the repose 
of sleep, the remaining two thirds must form a 
period of greater or less activity ; and it is during 
this period that the waste of the system takes 
place most rapidly. It is obvious that were this 
waste, or, as it is sometimes called, inte)stitial 
death, long to continue without a corresponding 
degree of repair, the body would rapidly disappear 
and the career of the living being would be termi- 
nated. The condition of old age presents the case 
just suppored. During that period death is pro- 
gressing rapidly—that is, the waste of the system 
greatly exceeds the repair, and eventually the 
principle of decay obtains the mastery, and the 
individual dies. 

During the active period cf the dey we take into 
the system the materials which are to supply this 
perpetual waste, in the shape of food and drink ; 
and at all times we inhale the air which every- 
where surrounds us and which also furnishes ma- 
terial for the support of the body. Deprived of air 
for a few seconds, drink for a few hours, and food 
for a few days, we should cease to exist. The 
great object of hfe, therefore, is to supply these 
wants—to repair the waste of the body. But food 
and drink and air alone are not enough to perform 
this all-important work. Sleep comes in to com- 
pleté tLe system of means by which the tone and 
vigor of our powers are preserved. The material 
for supplying the waste must not only be furnish- 
ed, but a season of diminished activity, a period of 
repose, must be secured, in which these materials 
may undergo the transformations necessary to fit 
them for supplying the place of those removed 
from the bidy. 

The necessity for sleep arises, therefore, from the 
preponderance or excess of the waste of the system 
over its repair during our waking hours. By briug- 
ing the animal funetions into a condition of rest, 
an Opportunity is afforded f.r renovation, and the 
equilibrium is thus restored and maintained. 

In early infancy, when it is necessary for the 
nutritive operations to be carried on with the 
greatest vigor, and attended with as little waste 
as postible, nearly the whole time is spent in eat 
ing and sleeping. Hence that healthful appear- 
ance which infancy generally presents. The wak- 
ing period is gradually increased as the child ad- 
vances, but not so as to make it continuous, for 
the day is broken into intervals of sleep. Even at 
three or four years of age, we sleep more than once 
in a day. 

Tn mature life eight hours are, on an average, 
required ; but the preciee time varies with different 
individuals, and even with the same individual in 
different constitutional states. The time is not, 
however, always a true measure of the amount of 
Test required ; for sleep varies very much in the 
degree of its completeness or intensity. There is a 
slumber so distu:bed that we are uvrefreshed by 
it, and a sleep ro profound that we awake weary. 
Various accidental and other circumstances are 
liab'e at all times to disturb both its regularity 
aod its soundness. Among these are extreme 
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heat, a hearty mea! at unseasonable hours, an ill- 
ventilated apartment, and still more frequently, a 
HARD, MIS SHAPEN, AND UNCOMFORTABLE BED. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PHENOMENON OF SLEEP. 


Sleep is commonly preceded by # tense of 
drowsiness of more or Jess intensity, which is 
gradually followed by a loss of sensibility. Ob- 
jects cease to make an impression on the eyes, the 
lids become heavy and close. If we are notin & 
horizontal position, but require musculer support, 
as in sitting, the head droops and the hands seek a 
support. Successively the senses of smelling, 
hearirg. and touch pass away, as the sight has 
done ; but before this progress is completed, we 
start at any sound or disturbance, voluntary mus- 
cular action being instantly assumed, though in 
the midst of surprise. Weare nodding If we 
are in the hor.zontal position, as in bed, the body 
is thrown into a form requiring the least muscular 
exertion—the limbs are half bent. As sight, smell, 
hearing, and touch again in succession fail, all 
voluntary motions cease, those which are now exe- 
cuted being of a purely automatic kind. The eyes 
are turned upward and inward, the iris is con- 
tracted, the heart and lungs act more slowly but 
more powerfully, while a gentle delirium which 
exists while the centers of the special senses are 
coming iato repose, introduces us to # profound 
and unconscious sleep. 


THE PHENOMENA OF WAKING FROM SLEEP. 


This condition of profound sleep, though it may 
be quickly, is yet gradually, reached by passing 
through certain well-marked stages. Once gained, 
we sleep with heavir ess through the early part of 
the night, and more and more lightly as morning 
approsches At any time of the night sleep may 
be abruptly broken, the mind resuming its power 
after passing through a momentary interval of 
confusion. Toward the close of the customary 
time the senses resume their power in an or?er in- 
verre to that in which they lost it—the touch, the 
hearing, the emell, the sight Fora short period 
after awakening, the organs seem to be in a state 
of unusual acuteness, more particularly that of 
sight—an effect arising from the cbliteration of 
old impressions. From profound sleep we pass to 
the waking state through an intermediate con- 
dition of slumber The length of time spent in 
sleep and slumber respectively is by no means 
constant, many causes increasing the one at the 
expense of the other. On awakening, we are apt 
to indulge in certain muscular movements—we 
rub our eyes, stretch, and yawn. If we are sud- 
denly aroused, our motions are feeble and uncer- 
tain on attempting to walk at once; but if we 
spontaneously awake at an unusual period, and 
more particularly if it be toward the morning, we 
commonly notice a remarkable clearness «f intel- 
lect or mental power. 

Since the object of sleep is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for repairing the waste of the system, and 
especially to rest the brain and nervous system, the 
length of the needful time depends upon conditions 
that are themselves variable, such as the extent of 
the antecedent waste and the rapidity of repair. 
In winter we sleep longer and usually deeper than 
in summer, for the hourly waste in winter is 
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Bot at all seasons nothing is more indispensable 
to health and happiness than an abundance of re- 
freshing sleep. To secure this is no less worthy 
of effort than the daily supply of food Indeed. if 
less of exertion were bestowed upon a luxurious 
diet, and more attention were directed to the es- 
sentials of healthful sleep. it would be far better 
for the race. Beyond question the soundoess, and 
hence the restorative power of sleep, depends much 
upon the influence of external physical agents. 
The purity of the air, a proper degree of warmth, 
that perfect repose of body which a properly con 
structed bed alene can give, a well-ventilated bed 
which will permit the exhalations of the system 
to pass off unobstructed—all these attending cir- 
cumstances exert a powerful influence either in 
the production or prevention of that sleep which 
wearied nature so imperiously demands. No part 
of the household arrangements is entitled to more 
thoughtful consideration than that of the sleeping 
department. 

When the body is tortured by the unnatural 
hardness, and the still more unnatural shape, of 
an ill-constructed, unyielding couch, refreshing 
sleep is out of the question; and this is equally 
true in the case of the debilitating and exhaustive 
appliance of a bed of feathers That perfect ease 
of body which arises from a perfect support and 
pressure upon every point of contact with the bed 
that comfort which is secured by a perfect and 
easy adjustability of the couch to the varying form 
of the body, is the surest provocative that external 
circumstances can afford of the sleep that is so 
grateful to all. 

The history of the bed is the history of man’s 
civilization, and a standard of intelligent comfort 
reached by the domestic economy of a people may 
be accurately ascertained by the general character 
of their ideas and practice in regard to bedding 
and sleep. 





SINGULAR PHYSIOLOGICAL FACT. 





«* We assimilate to the nature and character of 
those we love. Every farmer leaves his likeness 
on even his animals. Association, rather, per- 
haps, to some degree, produces the resemblances 
.in children of the same family. The husband and 
wife approximate to each other in temper and dis- 
position. 

‘* Near the village of Lockport, a farmer, some 
years since, adopted a bright-eyed little orphan 
as a companion for his only daughter. The pro- 
tegé was treated with very great kindness by her 
new parents. As time passed on, a remarkable 
resemblance began to make its appearance be- 
tween the two children; till now, both being 
eighteen years of age, they are so similar in size, 
habit, and expression of countenance, that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish them apart.” 

The above is going the rounds of our exchanges, 
and the ideas set forth are doubtless sound; but 
it reminds us of the adoption of a child by a man, 
and the singular fact that when the little blue- 
eyed stranger grew to be a man, all his looks, his 
voice, his walk were but a second edition of his 
foster-father, and some were wicked enough to 
suppose the cause of their resemblance had an 
earlier date than that of their living together. 
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GRAHAM'S “SCIENCE OF HUMAN 
LIFE.” 


NEW EDITION—PRICE REDUCED. 


Tue publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that they have just issued a new edition of the 
above-named book that has so long been out of 
print in this country. 

Graham’s Lectures on the “Science of Human 
Life” have long been admitted to be the most 
complete and thorough analysis of the bodily 
functions ever produced. Written in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner, they are adapted to 
the understanding of all, and contain, we believe, 
more correct physiological information than can 
elsewhere be found in the same space. 

The work comprises twenty-four Lectures, il- 
lustrated by more than fifty engravings, making 
a large 12mo book of nearly 700 pages, printed 
on fine paper, and substantially bound. 

Notwithstanding the expense we have been at 
to present the work in a commendable style, for 
the purpose of securing its general circulation 
among the people, we have made the price less 
than that of any edition ever before published, 
and will send it, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of two dollars. Address 

Fow.er anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway. 





Snurr-Diprinc.—We do not remember to have 
seen so graphic a description of this very perni- 
cious habit—one so offensive to good taste, as well 
as so detrimental to health—as that contained in 
the following lines, which we take from the Chris- 
tian Banner, as drawn by the Rev. Mr. Hunni- 
cutt, in one of his letters to his paper, from the 
Old North State.— Warrenton News. 

“There is one habit into which the ladies very 
generally seem to have fallen, which is not com- 
mon among the ladies of Virginia, and that is the 
dipping of snuff The modus operandi is some- 
what after this fashion. The ladies have little 
sticks with mops at the end, or tooth- brushes, these 
they dip into little boxes of snuff and put them 
into their mouths and suck them like little babies 
do their mothers’ —— this they call dipping. 
We notice that some of them dip very often and 
seem to get into their little tin boxes quite deep ; 
then they suck and spit, and swck and spit, and 
keep sucking and spitting, until a stranger, who 
knew nothing of what they were doing, would ac- 
tually think they were chewing tobacco. But, 


’tis nothing but snuff dipping, or dipping of snuff, 
after all.” 








Piterary Hotices. 





Tue Ruope Istanp Montutiy, by Wm A. 
Murry, Providence, R. L., is a valuable octavo monthly of 
82 pages, and is devoted to the adv t of popul 
education. Its programme for the present year offers 
strong inducements to subscribers, and we think the work 
ought to be patronized. Its pages contain much variety 
of matter, and is written in a racy and practical style. The 
volume begins with the year. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Price $1. 

Tue InDEPENDENT, commences the new year 
with all its editorial strength and old contributors, with 
the addition of the Quaker poet, John G. Whittier. J. H. 
Richards, a young man of fine address and good business 
talent, has recently become its publisher. 
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Tue Century, & new paper published by Mr. 
McElrath, formerly of the 7ribune, was commenced in 
this city toward the close of December. Its editorship is 
able, but impersonal. The Century aims to take a Lon- 
don Times rank among our metropolitan journals. 


A Specimen For our Casinet.—We are hap- 
to acknowledge the receipt of a singular and very pecu- 
liarly shaped skull, dug up from a very old burying- 
ground, and presented to us by A. 8. Topp, M.D., of 
Wheeling, Virginia. 

This specimen will occupy a place among some thou- 
sands of others from all parts of the globe. 

Dr. Topp will please accept our warmest thanks for his 
valuable gift. 





Go Correspondents. 





8. B.—The organs in the middle line of the head 
are double, being located in each hemisphere of the brain, 
the same as Cautiousness and other organs, but on the 
bust and in drawings we do not represent them as sep 
arated. 

M. L.—Your talents are literary, and you 
should use your mind in teaching or writing. 


P. A. B.—In the *“ Self-Instructor” it is stated 
that the brain is divided into two pe pag the right 
and left, and this ment renders all the phrenolog- 
ical organs double, so that if one be injured the other car- 
ries on the function. Now, Messrs. Editors, I find anum- 
ber of the ns single, viz.. Individuality, Eventuality, 
Comparison, Benevolence, Firmness, etc. 


Ans. The organs of the middle line to which you refer are 
all divided by a membrane about as thick as a ten-cent 
piece, but on the bust and in drawings we do not, of late 
years, show the line of separation so as to indicate two or- 
gans of Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
etc. ; for we supposed everybody who had read much of 
Phrenology or of the anatomy of the brain, understood it. 


D. McK.—“ Religion. Natural and Revealed,” is 
entirely out of print. We do not intend to issue another 
edition. 








Pusiness Hotices. 


Tue January Numser commenced the 29th 
Volume of the American PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Susscrisers, Posrmasters, ‘and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as Acznts for this Journnat. 
A liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL COMMENCE with the 
month in which the order is received. 

Six MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS Will be received at 
the yearly rates. 





Teacuers, Eprroes, and CLERGYMEN, are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates 
on presenting suitable recommendations. 


Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

HavinG Been a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Susscaiprions for either of our publications — 
the PurenotoeicaL Journal, the Warer-Ovre JouRNAL, 
or Lirz ILtustratep—may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 

CorResPONDENTS will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent to at once. 

Tzums.—Twenty-five cents a line each Insertion. 








Sarety, Comfort, anpD E.t- 
GANCE are insured by wearing 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD'S 
NEW 
MATINEE SKIRT, 
With the Patent Detachable, Hoop-Fastening, and 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 


SAFECY!! since it effectually obviates the danger ari«- 
ing from entangling the feet, or foreign substances in the 
hoops! 


ps! 

COMFORT !! hecause the masiin sk'rt can be instan- 
taneously remove? from the spricgs by PATENT DE 
TACHABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other - 
ments, and at no greater expense, and replaced on the 
hoons in a minu'e! 

ELEGANCE!! because the scientific cut of the maslin 
skirt. aud the fine material of which it is composed, give a 
graceful fall to the robe worn over it, and wil in hot 
weather enable the weary to cispense with any in'erme- 
diate ekirt. 

Tne MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
ounces, is Stampeo wrrn tae Traps-Maex of Mere, 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, aad &s ths hest Skirt ever ia- 
troduced to the Public, and quite indispensable to every 
lady who desires ‘© oombin« io ber apparel SAFETY, 
COMFORT, and ELEGANCE! vr sale at all the priaci- 
pal stores in the United States ard Canada. It 


~ 
First Prize Gotp anp SILver 
MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten aif- 
rereat Styles, from $60 to $400 Recommende! tw be 
superior to all others by Taoatsecao, W. Mas », Da. L weir 
Maron, ete. Awarded the Fir t Prize at every Fuir at 
which erhihited. 

Tae Ceteseaten Organ Ilarm wivms, patented and 
made only by the sahecrib- ra, with eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal, and indep ndent 
pedal bass, containing two full ectaves of pedals. fre of 
Organ Harmontam, $350 to $400. 

Harmoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of keys, in Diack walout case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeons, with two sets of reeds, three stops and 
two banks of ke), in rosewood case, price $200. 

Melod-ons, with one and two sets of reds, price $60 to 


$150. 
Elegant illustrated pamphlets on pp. Svo.) sent by mail. 
Adress MASON & HAMLIN, B ston, Mase. 
New York Warerooms, CHICKERING & SONS. 
694 Broadway. 











A Supers Porrrart or Epwarp 
EVERETT. ia rich oll colors, will be sent pos'-paid to every 
$1 subscriber to Obalien’s [ilustrated Monthly for 1859. 
Specimen number 10 cents, 7 ry 

JAS. CHALLEN & BON, Philadelphia. 





Your CHARAC TER FROM YOUR 
PORTRAIT.—It is not absolotely no y for p 
who live at a distance to visit our establishment to have a 
phrenol gical description of character given. From a like- 
ness properly taken we do It satisfactorily. We are now re 
oriving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the Uulted States, but from Canada and portions of Eu- 
rop» For full particulars, proper modes of taking like- 
nesses to be sent, ete., send for The Mirror of the Mind, 

FOWLER AND WELL4, 808 Broadway, New York. 








INDISPENSABLE.—No CoRRE- 


sroxpent, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 
New Hand-Books for Home Improvement — by Mall. 

HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; or. Hurts trowagp a GrammMaTICAL 
AND GraceruL STYLE LN CONVERSATION AND DeBaTE. 40c. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. Paper, 80c. ; muslin, 50c. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tieal Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 
Forma. Price 30 cents, 

$1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





American Express Company 
RUN TWO DAILY EXPRESSES 
throughout the entire 
WESTERN STATES AND CANADAS. 
MONEYS, JEWELRY, VALUABLES, ETC. 
Forwarded in Iron Safes. 

GOOD3, PACKAGES, MERCHANDISE, ETC., 
FORWARDED ON EXPRESS PASSENGER TRAINS, 
tn charge of Special Messengers who accompany Goods to 
their Destination. 

OUR RAT&S ARE AS LOW ALWAYS. AND OUR 
TIME UNSURPASSED BY ANY OTHER LINE 
BOTrER AND PRODUCE 
Bronght to New York from all parts of the country in very 

quick time and at very low ra’es for rapid transportation. 
Ord>rs for purchase of Books, ete., promptly attended to 
and parcels forwarded by return Exprees. 
For rates and further ioformation a»ply at any of our 
Ag: neive, 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK, 61 HUDSON STREET. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & OO., 
LIVINGSTON, FARGO & 00,” ¢ Proprietors, 
GB Passengers secured by first-class Steamships to and 
from avy of the principal cities and towns in England, Ire- 
land, »nd Scotland, upoa application at our office . 





Get IT FOR THE CHILDREN. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, WOODWORTH'S CABINET, 
an’4 the SCHOOLFELLOW, the consolidated Dollar Mag- 
az ne f r Boys and Girls. 

These popular Ilivstrated Juveniles have j ined forcer— 
c mubining tne best writers for enildren in the land, such as 
Robert Merry, Hiram Hatchet, Uncie Frank, Aun: Sue, and 
a hos of other writers, 

lis pages are embellished #ith nearly 150 Choice Engrav- 
ings during the ycar, of 854 pages, makivg the preitiest 
Christmas and New Year's present for the * L'ttle Ones at 
Home,” imagina'le. 

Pub'ishea monthly at Ooe Dollar a year, io advanc>. 
Send for tt. Inclose One Dollar, and address 

J. N. STEARNS & OO., Publishers, 
116 Nassau Sircet, New Yort’ City, 
2 Good Agents wanted. 


B: yond al! qnestion, the hine. —Life Illustrated. 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 


Sewine MaAcuine. 
New and valuable improvement. 
OFFICE 848 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Style. Price $50. Send for a Circular. 


HOSIERY 


AND 
FurnisuHine Goons. 


UNION ADAMS, 

687 Broapway (foar Doors below Bleecker Street), 
Respectfully invites your attention to an extensive and su- 
perior variety of the above goods, many styles of which can 
not be found elsewhere. 

Importing and maoufacturing largely, he is enabled to 
off r superior inducemrnts to every class of buyers. 

The price of every article is marked in plain figures, and 
all goods sold, not giv ng satisfaction, may be returned, and 
the money will be refanded cheerfully. 











Men’s 





Tue Puystotogy or MARRIAGE. 


By Dr. Alcott. P. epsid by mail. 88 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


a 
Hanp-Boox or Stanparp Puo- 
NOGRAPHY. By Andrew J. Graham, Conductcr of the 
Phonetic Academy, New York, and author of “ Brief Long- 
hand,” “ A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” 
et. 

This work presents every principle of every style of the 
art, commencing with the analysis of words, and proceeding 
to the most rapid reporting style, in such a form and man- 
ner, with such fullness of explanation and completene-s of 
illustration, aod with such other features as to fully adapt the 
work t the use of schools and to self-instruction. 816 duo- 
decimo pages. Pric», bound in muslin with embosse’ side- 
title, post-paid, $1 25. With splendid gilt side-title and 
marbled edges, post paid, $1 50. Morocco, fall giit, post- 


paid, $3, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 








THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 


in its diffsrent forms; or How to Save, through a 
application of the W: many thousands of liv.s and 
bealths, which now annually perish. 
twenty-one years’ ce, and of the treaimeat ana cure 
of eeveral bandred cases of eruptive fevers. By Cuaguzs 
Monps, M.D., Ph D. Price, prepaid by mail, 86 conte, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8v8 Broadway, New York, 
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Frurr Currure.—A GuIpE To 
the Cultivation and Management of Fiuit Trees ; 
with descriptions of the best and most popular 
varieties. Illustra’ed with nearly a hundred en- 
gravings, with Appendix, containing usefal mem- 
oranda in reg+rd to the profits of fruit growing, 
preservation, cooking, and healthfulness of fruits 
as human food. By Tuomas Greco 

[We give a condensed abstract from the table 
of contents, which will give the reader a general 
idea of the scope and objects of this new work.] 
Tae Prar—Descriptive List: Class I.—Eight Summer 

Varieties. Claxs Il.—Twenty Autumn Varieties. Class 


III.--Twelve Winter Varieties. Second List--Ten Sum- 
mer Varieties. Second List—Eight Autumn Varieties. 
Tue Piom—Fifly Varieties—-Select Lists--Culture—Treat- 
ment, etc. THe Quince—Varieties: Apple, or Orange 

—Portugal—Soil, ete.—Transplanting—-Insects. 

Tue Raspserey—Red Antwerp — Fastolff—Francovia— 
Yellow Antwe Large Fruited Monthly—Brinckle’s 
Orange—Knevett's Giant—Col. Wilder—Ohio Everbear- 
ing--Cushing--Walker. Tue Strawsrrry-— Twelve 
Varieties: Best Pistillate—Staminate or Hermaphro- 
dite, ete , with instructions for Cultivation, ete. 

Arpenpix--The Curculio—Preserving Fruits—Profits of 
Fruit-growing--Mode of woeeooens Fruit Trees— 
Propagating by Layering. Miscellaneous: A Straw 
House for keeping Fruits and Vegetables—Dwarfing —- 
Cuttings—-Scions—-The Peach—To destroy Moles—How 
to secure good Fruit Crops--Quinces—Black Knot-- 
Blight in a Vinery—Soap-Sads--To make young Pear 
Trees Grow—Liquid Manure—Salt—Shorten-in—Mice 
—Mulching--Frozen Trees--Ashes. Prepared Fruits: 
Baked Apples — Stewed -- Boiled-—-Stewed Pippins~- 
Stewed Dried Apples--Pears—Boiled Peaches--Stewed 
Green Peaches---tewed Dried Peaches-- Uncooked 
Peacnes—Apricots-- Cherri ninces-- Quince Mar- 
malade—Siewed Cranberries-- Blackberries -- W hortle- 
berries — Raspberries — Strawberries — Gooseberries—- 
Currunts—Plums—Grapes—Pineapple—Tomatoes, etc. 


This new band-book of f uit-culture contains 
163 12.no pages, amply illustrated and handsomely 
printed. It will be fouad useful to all who feel 
the slightest interest in the subject of fruits or 
fruit growing. Price, preoaid by mail to any 
post-offi-e, in psper, on!y 30 cents ; ia muslin, 50 
cents. Sent by return of first post by Fowter 
ano Weuts, 308 Broadway, New York. 

te Agents, B okrellers, and others would do 
well to obtaiu a supply of this new and useful 
Hanov Boox or Fruit Covture. 

Sent prepaid by First matt on receipt of price. 
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Tux Patnrer, GILpER, AND 
VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Reguistions for everything relating the arts of Paioting, 
Gildiog, Varnishivg, and Glass-staining; numerous useful 
and vaiuab e Recripts ; T+sts for the Detection of Adultera- 
tions in Oils, Co!ors, et: ; an! a Statement of the Diseases 
and Accidents to which Paiotere, Gild. rs, and Varvishers 
ars particularly | a%le; with the sumplest methods of Pre- 
vention and R-med:, Fifth edi ion. In one volume, small 
12m», : lo h, 87 cents 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 


OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”"—Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are such, there can be «vw poxwibility of loa. Evrry 
Famizy will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars ad FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


Men, Women, AND CHILDREN, 
who read LIFE ILLUSTRATED, pr mounce it the bes 
Famity Parse now pu lished. $2. year; $1 for half a 
year; and, “Just wo try it,” only 25 cents fur three months. 
Taclose the amount, and dir. ctto FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 

The Savannah Demo rat says: “ We regard it as one of 
the very best weekly papers in the world.” The Alabama 
Bewcon eaye: It there is one newspaper within our knowl- 
edge which we can safely recommen’ t» the general reader, 
it is Lire [:uvstratep. It has served up weekly an amount 
ot rea’ ing mater which you seldom get for the price, which 
is neither too light nor too serious, but is #t once logical, liter- 
ary, and | fe-like; pungent, ; ractical, and ive; en- 
livenirg, nent, and envoting. La short, it seems to be 
the object of Lirs ILLustearep to spread sunshine, happi- 
ness, and useful infurmation everywhere. Try it. 


EmpLoyMENT.—Youne Men, In 
every neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant, and 
profitable employment, by engaging in the sal - of our New 
and Valuable Books, and canvassing for our POPULAR 
FAMILY JOURNALS. For terms and particulars, ad- 


dress, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WEL §&, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Ready. 
Tue Hovse. 
A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture ; or, How to Build 

Country Houses and Out-Buildings. Embracing the Ori- 

gin and Meaning of the House; the Art of House-Build- 

ing, including Planning, Style, and Construction; De- 
signs and Descriptions of Cottages, Farm-Huuses, Villas, 
and Out-Buildings, of various cost and in the Different 

Styles of Architecture, etc. ; and an Appendix, contain- 

ing Recipes for Paints and Washes, Stucco, Rough-Cast, 

ete. ; and instructions for Roofing, building with Rough 

Stone, Unburnt Brick, Balioon Frames, and the Concrete 

or Gravel Wall. By the author of “ The Garden,” “ The 

Farm,” etc. With Original Designs by the Author, F. E. 

Graef, Architect, and others. New York: Fow er anp 

We ts, Publishers, 308 Broadway. Priee, in paper, 30 

cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

This work closes the popular serics of Rural Manuals to 
which it belongs, and we greatly mistake if ic be not des- 
tined to command even a more generous patronage and a 
wider circulation than those favorites of the public, “ The 
Garden,” “The Farm,” and “The Barn-Yard,” which 
have preceded it. Itis, like them, a thoroughly practica 
work, wri'ten fo: the people, in a style which the people 
can understand, and, while containing everything that one 
will expect or desire to find in such a work, is brought, by 
its size and price, within the reach of all. 

It is a model of condensation—literally mvltumixp7 vo 
—-and many a heavy volume on rural architecture might 
be read without obtaining so much available practical in- 
formation as is contained in this unpretending manual. 
The hints on house-building, contained in the second 
chapter, are alone worth many times the price of the 
whole book. We are there told how to chose a site, and 
how to make or adopt a plan suited to it; and instructed, 
80 far as the case requires, in reference to architectural 
style, construction, ornament, warming, ventilation, mate- 
rials, ete. 

The designs, commencing with a log cabin, embrace 
houses of all degrees of cost (pzrticular attention being 
given to those of low price, such as the great mass of the 
people most want, and of every desirable style of archi- 
tecture. These designs are not mere fancy sketches, but 
are calculated for actual execution, and will be found to 
“work” on the ground as well as on paper. They show 
how convenience and beauty may be made consistent with 
a low cost, and demonstrate the fact that the humblest cot- 
tage or cabin may have a pleasing exterior without any 
sacrifice of interior comfort, or any increase of expense, 
Its generul circulation will cause the saving of many 
thousands of doliars annually, while the convenience, 
comfort, and beauty of our country houses will, at the same 
time, be vastly increased. 

This work, like its pred 8, is calculated for all parts 
of the country, containing Southern as well as Nortbera 
houses, and aims to extend the sphere of its influence and 
usefulness over the entire American continent. 

Barns, stables, poultry-houses, piggeries, ash-houses, ice- 
houses, and other out-build ngs, have also very properly a 
place in this little book; and some admirable designs; 
especially for barns and stubles, are given. 

No one whe ever expects to build, if it be only an ice- 
house or a cistern, should fail to consult this manual. It 
might well have been entitled, “Every Man His Own 
Architect.” 

The series of “ Rural Manuals” to which this belongs— 
“The House,” “The Garden,” “The Farm,” and “The 
Barn-Yard”—will be furnished to subscribers ordering 


them all at once, in paper for $1, in cloth for $1 75. 

The whole series, bound in one large, handsome gilt 
volume, under the title of “Rural Manuals,” may be had 
for 1 50. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


LA 

A Treatise on Eneuisu Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter-writers, Authors, Print re, 
and Correcturs ot the Press, and for the use« f Schools and 
Academies. With ao Appendix, coulaining rules on the 
use of Capitals, a | st of Aboreviations, hin's on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Proof-reaing, Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By JOHN WILSON. Sixth ediion Pric» $1, 
preoaid. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Breadway, New York. 


Inventors, Look to pour Interests | | 


How to Ger a Patent, oR THE 


Inventor's Ins ructor. New edition. Now Realy. Price 
only 6 cents, Sen! two three cent stamps for a copy. t» 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


——— 


Feb. 1st 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICA PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Mail or Expres. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 


Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 
oem wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


eac 
HAYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia. ...........cecceeesereres 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. ................++++++ 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases... escoseses 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy . 
beg Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
Ss. 






43S S338 


owe 


Nipple Shield............. . 


PHRENOLOGY. 

p for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John ‘cx | Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 





\ | | Se ere $1 50 to $3 00 
We Ce BRB ccc cc cccceccccoccccoses 800 “ 500 
Gi GREE BOR, oc occscccescsccccccssccses 400 “ 800 





A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Tue Farm; A New Pocker 


MANUAL oF Practicat Acricutture. By the author of 
“The Garden.” Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
This is a manual of both the theory and practice of 
farming. giving in a concise but clear and simple man- 
ner the fundamental principles of Agricultural Science as 
well as practical directions for cultivating all the common 
field crops. It contains an exposition of the nature and 


action of 
Sorts AND MANURES ; 


the principles of 
Rotation tn CROPPING ; 
directions for 
FEncine ; 
PLantine HepGes; aNpD 
CULTIVATING THE SorL. 
A Chapter on 
Farm IMPLEMENTS ; 
How To PLANT AND CULTIVATE 
ALL Tue Frecp Crops, Frurts, erc., 
together with 
J. J. Tomas’ InvALvaB_e Prize Essar on 
Farm ManaGEMeEnNt, 
Revised by the Author. 


It is adapted to all ti of the country, and comes 
within the means as well as the comprehension of every- 
body. No farmer, and especially no young farmer, should 
be without it. 

“Domestic Antmaxs” will be issued about the 15th of 
August, and “Tue Hovss” the Ist of October. These 
three works and “Taz Garpen,” already published, will 
be furnished to subscribers for $1 in paper, or $1 75 cloth. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1859. 
Well adapted to a'l readers in every family : 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED; 


A FIRST-CLASS PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts ; to Entertatn- 
— Improvement, end Progress Published weekly at 
$2 a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; 
ancien}. and the Laws sf'Lik and Heal @1 year” 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 


Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Elev+- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Illustrated. $1 year. 


IRRIGATION ; 
DRAINING ; 
SUBSOILING ; 














For Tuege Dottars, all three Papers will be sent a year 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Ge Samples gratis’ Agents wanted. Begin now! 
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BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the publishers will forward, 
by return of the first mail, any book named in the fol- 
lowing list. The postage will be pre-paid at the New York 
office. The price of cach work, including postage, is given, 
80 that the exact amount may be remitted. Letters con- 
taining orders should be post-paid. and directed as fol- 
lows: Fowirr axp We ts, 308 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY. . 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physio- 
ally, his road to bappiness is smooth, and society has a strong guaraD- 
tee for his good conduct and u-efu'nesa.”* Hon. T, J, Rus. 


“1 look upon hrenology as the guide to philosophy and the hand- 
matd of Christianity. Whoevor disseminates true Phrenolory is @ 
public benefactor.” Horace Mann. 
Comse’s Lecrures on Pxreno.oey. 

Including its iy to the present and prospective 

condition of the United States. Illustrated, $1 25. 
Cuart for Recording various Develop- 

ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution or Man, considered in 
relation to External Objects. By G Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. Nustrated with 
twenty engravings. A great work. Price 87 cents. 

Derence or Parenowoey, with Argu- 
ments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good 
work for young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 

Epvcation : its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. ~: eim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of the 
faculties; motives to action; education of the sexes; 
duration of nations, ete. Trice 87 cents. 

Marrracr; its History and Philoso- 

yphy. With a a oy E tion of the Functions 

Happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. 62 cents. 
Mora anv Inrettecruat Scrence ap- 
ied to the Elevation of Society. By George Com 
Cox, and others. Illustrated with 
eminent moralists and philosophers. Price $2 30. 

Menrtat Sctence, Lectures on, accord- 
ing to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
cagvavings. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 

Purenoiocy Proven, [Ltustratep, AND 
Apputep. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a con- 
cise Elementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative vn hey A standard work on the science, 
emineniy practical in its teaching, and adapted to the 
general reader and the professional staden. $1 25. 

PurenoiocicaL JournaL, AMERICAN 
Monraty. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, $1. 

Purenoiocy anp THe Scriptures. By 
Rev. John P' t. ee gen | the harmony between 
the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and science 
of Phrenology as now taught. Price 12 cents. 

PurenovoaicaL Guipe. Designed for 
the Use of Students of their own Oharacters. With 
numerous engravings. Price 15 cents 

Purenovocicat Atmanac. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. Annually. Price 6 cents. 

Symporrcat Heap anp PHRENOLOGICAL 
Cuart, in Map Form, howtng, fe Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. cents. rw 

Purenococicat Specmens for Societies 
and Private Cabinets. 40 casts, nett, $25. 

Tue Prrenovoercat Bust: designed 
especially for learners, showing the exact of 
all the Organs of the Brain fully deve’ Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, oaly $i 25. [Not mailable.] 

Works or Gatt, Spurzuent, Compe, 


and othe ther with all works on Phrenology. 
AGENTS = en at wholesale, by Fow.er anp W&LL8. 








Syrinces.— We keep constantly 


for sale, at wholesale or retail, an assortment of the best 
syringes, embracing a variety of styles, at different prices. 
The practical value of these instruments is becoming un- 
derstood, and no family who have proper for health 
will be without one. e furnish with each instrument an 
Ittustratep Manvat of instructions, prepared by Dr. 
TRALL, giving complete directions for its use. 

The prices of the best orings: sent by mail, 
pre-paid, are from $3 50 to #4 0). Address FOWLE 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES 
AND THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Amatrveness.—The attachment of the sexes to each 
other, adapted to the continuance of the race. Abuse: Li- 
centiousness and obscenity. Deficiency : Want of affection 
toward the opposite sex. 


2. Patiorrocenrtivenrss.—Parental love ; fondness for . 


ts, and the young and helpless generally, adapted to the 
nfantile condition. Abuse: Excessive indulgence; idoliz- 
ing and spoiling children by caresses. Deficiency; Neg- 
lect of the young. 

8. Apuestvaness.—Friendship; love of company ; dis- 
position to associate. Adap to man’s requisition for 
society and concert of action. Abuse; Excessive fondness 

ficiency : Neglect of friends and society ; 





for pany. 
the hermit disposition. 

4. Innanrttvenzss.—Love of home; desire to live per- 
manently in one place ; adapted to the necessity of a home. 
Abuse: Prejudice against other countries. eficiency : 
Continual roaming. 

A. Uston ror Lirz,—Connubial love ; desire to pair ; to 
unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved 
one. Abuse: Excessive ee of attachment. De- 
ficiency: Wandering of the connubial affection. 


5. Continurry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feel- 
ings, and dwell continually on one subject until it is com- 

leted. Abuse: Prolixity ; tediously dwelling on a sub- 
ect. ae Excessive fondness for variety; “too 
many irons in the fire.” 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


FE. Vrrativeness.—Love of life: youthful vigor even in 
advanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life; fear of 
death. Deficiency: Recklessness, and unnecessary ex- 
posure of life. 

6. Compatrvunnss.—Self-defense, resistance; the ener- 

c ahead disposition. Abuse: A quick, flery, excit- 
able, fault-finding, contentious disposition. Deficiency : 
Cowardice. 

T. Desrructrveness.—Executiveness ; propelling power ; 
the ——e feeling. Abuse: The malicious retali- 
ating, revengeful disposition. Deficiency: Tameness ; 
inefficiency. 

8 ALim=ntiveness. — Appetite; desire for nutrition; 
enjoyment of food and drink. Abuse: Gluttony; gor- 
mandizing; drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite ; 
abstemiousness. 

9. AoquistTivenErss.—Economy ; disposition to save and 
accumulate Rory. Abuse: Avarice; theft, extreme 
selfishness. Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to appre- 
ciate the true value of property ; lavishness and wasteful- 
ness. 

10. Sxonerivennss.— Policy ; management. Abuse : Cun- 
ning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark ; disguise. Deficiency: 
Want of tact; bluntness of expression. 

11, Cavtiovsnxss. — Prudence; carefulness; watchful- 
ness; r bie solicitade. Abuse: Fear ; timidity; pro- 
crastination. Deficiency : Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 

12. Appropatrvennss.—Affability ; ambition ; desire to 
be elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity ; self-praise ; 
and extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to 
public opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 

18. Secy-Estaxu.— Dignity ; mantiness ; love of liberty ; 
nobleness; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme 
pride; arrogance ; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive 
spirit. Deficiency: Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14. Frewwnss.—Decision ; stability; perseverance ; un- 
willingness to yield; artade. yo Obstinacy ; will- 

; liah Ani ickle inded 








MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


15. Conscrzwriovsnzss.—Justice; inte 


ity; sense of 
duty and of moral obligation. Abuse: 
al A + 


crupulousness ; 
se ; ; unjust censure. ficiency : 
No penitence for sin, or compunction for having done 
wrong. 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAD, 


— ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ORGANS. 
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21. Ipgaurry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful ; re- 
finement; ecstasy ; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for 
the common duties of life. Deficiency : Roughness; want 
of taste or refinement. 

B. Scsuimrry.—Fondness of the grand and magnificent; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations ; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 

22. Imrration.—Power of imitating; copying; working 
after a pattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. De- 
ficiency : Inability to conform to the manners and customs 
of society. 

23. MirTerciyess.—Wit; fun; playfainess; ability to 
joke, and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and 
sport of the infirmities and misfortunes of others. De- 
ficiency : Gravity ; indifference to all amusements. 


INTELLECTUAL ORGANS, 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 


24. Inprvipvatrry.—Ability to acquire knowledge by ob- 
servation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatia- 
ble desire to know all about other people’s business; ex- 
treme inquisitiveness. Deficiency: A want of practical 
knowledge, and indisposition to notice external objecta. 

25. Form.—Memory of the shapes, forms, faces ; the con- 
figuration of all ey 4 it enables us to readily notice re- 
semblances ; when fully developed, we seldom forget coun- 
tenances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, 
ete.; not a good artist. 

26. Sizz.— Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, 
height, depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size ; 
of measur angles, ete. Deficiency: Unable to judge 
between small and large. 

27. Werenr.—Gravity ; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer; also, the 





16. Hors.—Expectation; anticipation; looking into the | ility to “carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendicu- 
future with confidence of avmon 4 Abuse : Bubravagast lars. Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft 
promises and anticipations. Deficiency: D dency ; sarily. D y: Inability to keep one’s bal- 

nf ance; liability to stumble. 


gloom ; melancholy. 

17. Sprarrvairy.—Intuition; perception of the spirit- 
ual; wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts; witchcraft, and 
unreasonable isms. Deficiency: Lack of faith, incre- 
dulity, skepticism. 

18. Vewmratiov.—Reverence ; worship ; adoration ; re- 

t for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition; wor- 
ship of idols. Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; 
imprudence. 

19. Buwxvorencer.— Kindness; desire to do good; sym- 
pathy ; philanthropy; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving 
alms to the undeserving; too easily overcome by sym- 
pathy. Deficiency: Extreme selfishness; no regard for 

e distresses of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


20. ConstRucTIvENgss.—Mechanical ingenuity; ability 
to use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time 
and money in trying to invent perpetual motion. De- 
Siemens Inability to use tools or understand machivery ; 
lack of skill. 





28. CoLorn.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in paintings; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of imfterest. Abuse: Extravagantly 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency: Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or 
their harmony. 

29. Onper.—Method ; system; arrang t; tn 
and convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise ; spends 
too much time in fixing; pa annoyed by disorder ; old 
maidish. Deficiency: Slovenliness; carelessness about 
the arrangement of books, tools, papers, etc.; seldom 
knows where to find anything. 

30. CaLCULATION.—A bility to reckon figures in the head ; 
mental arithmetic ; to add, subtract, divide, multiply ; cast 
accounts and reckon res. Abuse: A d ition to 
count everything. ciency: Inability to understand 
numeral relations. 

81. Locatiry.—Recollection of places ; the geographical 
faculty; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: A 
roving, unsettled disposition. Deficiency: Inability to re- 
member places ; liability to get lost. 











82. Eventvaurry.—Memory of events ; love of history, 
anecdotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking new :- 
paper. Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of 
duties. 

83. Trwe.—Recollection of the lapse of time ; day and 
date ; ability to keep the time in music and Sanne and 
the step in walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in 
the head. Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers. 
Deficiency : Inability to remember the time when things 
transpired ; a poor memory of dates. 

34. Tunz.—Love of music, and pee of harmony; 
giving a desire to compose music. Abuse: A continual 
singing, re or penne I ——- of propriety. 
Deficiency : Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

85. Lanevage.--Ability to express our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will best express our meaning; mem- 
ory of words. Abuse: Redundancy of words. Deficiency: 
Extreme hesitation in selecting appropriate language. 


REFLECTIVE OR REASONING INTELLECT. 





86. Cavsa.rry.—Ability to reason and comprehend first 
principles; the why-and-wherefore faculty; originality. 
Abuse: Too much theory without bringing the mind to a 
ey ee bearing ; such a mind may b a philosopher, 

ut is not practical. 

87. Comparison.--Inductive reasoning ; ability to classify 
and apply analogy to the discernment of principles; to 
generalize, compare, discriminate, illustrate ; to draw cor- 
rect inferences, etc. Abuse: Excessive criticism. De- 
ficiency: To be unable to perceive the relation of one 
thing or subject to another. 

C. Human Natvre.—Discernment of human character ; 
perception of the motives of strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse: Unjust icion ; ad tion to treat all stran- 

rs as rogues, : Deficiency : Misplaces confidence; is easily 

eceived. 

D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of 
manners, expression, and address ; pleasantness ; insinua- 
tion ; the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleas- 
antly. Abuse: Affection. Deficiency: Inability to make 
one’s self agreeable. 





TEMPER A MENTS. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essential to all who 
would understand and apply Phrenology. We recognize 
three, as follows : 

I. Tae Vira Temerrament, or the nourishing appara- 
tus, embracing those internal ns contained within the 
trunk, which manufacture vitality, create and sustain ani- 
mal life, and re-supply those energies expended by every 
action of the brain, nerves, or muscles. This temperament is 

to the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

a Il. Tas as Rovenea, or the bee, See, = 

ete., which gives physical strength, or y motion, 

onde constitutes ry frame work of the body. This is anal- 
ogous to the bilious temperament. 

Ill. Tas Menta. Apparartos, or nervous temperament, 
embracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of 
which produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, etc. 
(For a full description of these temperaments, and their 
effects on mind and character, see “ Phrenology Proved, 


Iliustrated, and Applied.”) 














